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THIS MONTH'S COVER: With sixth 
grade and a carefree summer be- 
hind her, this junior miss faces 
new and wider horizons. Like 
most of her friends, she greets 
the opening days of school with 
an armful of books and delight in 
her eyes. Photo by Carl Purcell. 
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BIRDS OF THE 


WORLD 
paint by number kit 


Art and nature study are joyously 
combined in BIRDS OF THE 
WORLD. Children in all grades 
will welcome the experience of as- 
sembling and painting by number 
the birds of their choice. An added 
benefit is the valuable experience 
gained through following the logical 
printed instructions. 

Choose from nine beautiful, Life- 
like plastic birds, $1 each. Appro- 
priate colors, with palette and 
brush, included in each Birps oF 
THE Wortp kit. At your favorite 
variety chain store, hobby and toy 
shops. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA 


OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Standards for NEA Membership? 


@ Points of view on whether or not 
the NEA should adopt standards for 
membership (an issue which was dealt 
with in the February 1959 JouRNAL) 
continue to come in. Among the com- 
ments are these: 


Raisinc membership standards 
would have the long-range effect of 
weeding out teachers’ attitudes of in- 
difference, complacency, and apathy 
and of producing greater leadership 
and loyalties among professionally 
trained educators. 

—LOIS A. ELLIS, Center Line, Michi- 
an, 


MEMBERSHIP standards need not be 
so rigorous as to exclude a major por- 
tion of the present membership. How- 
ever, members should be required to 
hold a standard teacher's certificate— 
standard according to their own state 
laws. This could be a good beginning 
step toward the goal of a bachelor’s de- 
gree as a prerequisite to membership. 

—JOHN A. GREEN, assistant professor, 
College of Education, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 


MEMBERSHIP standards would _in- 
crease the effectiveness of the national 
organization through increasing the 
desire of career-minded teachers to ob- 
tain membership. Temporary teachers 
and eight-hour-a-day teachers would 
probably be discouraged from joining, 
but this could only benefit the pro- 
fession. 

—RICHARD ROMOSER, 
nois. 


Wheaton, IIli- 


Tue NEA must not only establish 
definite membership standards but 
must set up a workable code of ethics. 
Then the organization must insure 
that membership standards are main- 
tained and that all members follow 
the code of ethics. 

To bar people from the NEA would 
not necessarily bar them from teach- 
ing. This would depend upon state 
and local requirements. 

Members of the NEA might be 


called “professional teachers.” In time 
the public would demand “profession- 
al teachers who are members of a true 
professional organization.” 

—RICHARD D. ZAHN, principal, Maple 
Lane School, Claymont, Delaware. 

@ For a free copy of the NEA Code 
of Ethics, write to the NEA Committee 
on Professional Ethics, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


SomE persons feel that the only 
practical way to arrive at over-all mem- 
bership standards would be to start by 
forming within the NEA a fellowship 
group having certain professional pre- 
requisites. In time, when the number 
of NEA “fellows” became sufficiently 
large, it would be comparatively easy 
to extend their membership standards 
to the whole Association. However, it 
would not be wise for NEA or the sev- 
eral state associations to adopt restric- 
tive standards for membership at this 
time. 

—FREDERICK M. HUNTER, past NEA 
president, Eugene, Oregon. 


Russian Schools 


“Tue Soviets Are Criticizing Their 
Schools” (March) implies that we 
should reject Russian pedagogy be- 
cause the Russians have. 

We should not accept a superficial 
explanation of whether the Russian 
school system is a success or a failure. 
Rather, we should closely examine 
other school systems before we try to 
apply them to our own controversies. 

—EDWIN C. BLACKBURN, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 


School Collections 


Arter reading “School Collections” 
in the April issue, I’d like to comment 
on our school’s collections. Each stu- 
dent is asked to contribute a penny 

(Continued on page 5) 
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NEWS and TREN DS_ _ 


Congress and the Schools 


Delegates to the NEA Representative Assembly in St. 
Louis last July left litthe doubt about their feclings 
for the Murray-Metcalf bill. With 
near unanimity, they voted for a 
pledged the Association 
of permanent, broad-purpose federal financial support 


great vigor and 
which 


“to obtain prompt passage 


resolution 


of education.” They also rejected “as being unsound 
and unwise national policy all) proposals to com- 
womise the basic principles embodied in the Murray- 
Metcalf bill, by eliminating cithe 


construction.” 


teachers’ salaries 


or school 


About the time convention delegates voted, moves 
were under wav in the Senate to substitute a school- 
alternative to the Murrav- 
Metcalf bill. These moves were partially inspired by 


construction bill as an 


political motives, partly by well-meant attempts to 


secure some funds for schools quickly rather than to 


establish the principle of federal support slowly. The 
moves continued in early August although there had 
dav made it 
more likely that no major education bill would come 


been no formal action, and every secm 


to a vote during the current session of Congress. 


By early August, the Metcall bill, having been re- 
ported trom the House Committee on Education and 
Labor as a four-vear rather than a long-term measure, 
was still bottled up in an unfriendly Rules Com- 
mittee. The Murray bill, with 30 co-sponsors inthe 
Senate, was still awaiting approval or rejection by the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Wellare. 


What about the attitude of President Eisenhower 
toward the Murray-Metcall billy His budget message 
in January had shown no evidence of his concern fon 
schools or teachers’ 
salaries. The administration’s position became even 
clearer in July when Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, flatly told a news 
conference that he would recommend a Presidential 
veto of the Murrayv-Metcall bill. 


school construction, much less 


Give up the fight, urged some (but few) NEA mem- 
bers. Others urged cven greater ellorts, in line with 
the mandate of the Representative Assembly. Clearly 
the fight would go on, as determined by a special 
meeting of the NEA Legislative Commission, which 
decided to stick with the Murray-Metcalf bill and 
to bypass the proposed school-construction legislation. 


Said the commission: in the legislative process 
some compromises are inevitable. . . . However, bills 
limited to funds for emergency school construction 
only are based on principles quite different from 
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those upon which S 2 and HR 22 are based. As such, 
the commission regards them as inconsistent with the 
mandate of the NEA Representative Assembly and 
henee unacceptable.” 


Congressional action was far trom complete as mem- 
bers began to think of adjournment and visits to their 
home districts. But NEA leaders made it clear that the 
fight for a broad-support bill would be renewed with 
fresh vigor in January. (See report on other legislation 
on pages 37 and 38.) 


Soaring School Costs 


The annual cost of public elementary and secondary 
education has nearly tripled in the past decade, ac- 
cording to Sam M. Lambert, director, NEA Research 
Division. Costs have gone up about ST billion a year, 
from SS billion 10 Std 
Ol this more than S89 billion increase, 


billion today. 
SS billion has 
been the result of inflation, The remaining S86 billion 


Vears a2@0o Lo 


Was used to pay expenses of increased enrollment, ex- 
pansion of school services, and other factors. Ruling 
out the inflationary eflect, cost ol public clementary 
and secondary schools has still doubled since 1919. 
Taxpayers have had to dig deeper, Dr. Lambert 
points out, lo support this tripled load, but they did 
not have to dig three times as deep. The tremendous 
expansion of our national output and consumption of 
goods and services—a much greater expansion than 
expected 10 years ago—took care of much of the cost 
through the normal tax bite into our rapidly expand- 
1918 and 1958, the national 
product climbed trom $259.4 billion to $437.7 billion, 
ol 68.7! / 


constant dollars. 


ing cconomy. Between 


an inerease in actual dollars and of 35.2) in 


At the rate our economy is advancing, we can double 
our investment in education and still have substantial 
improvement ino private economy, according to Dr. 
Lambert. He predicts, however, that it will not be 
easy to persuade the organized taxpayer that he will 
be better off taking a smaller share of the gains of the 
expanding economy. 


Further Developments, Butte Case 


The Supreme Court of Montana on June 29, 1959, 
affirmed the judgment of the District Court in the case 
ol Benson et al. v. School District No. 1 of Silver Bow 
County et al. and rendered a decision in favor of eight 
tenure teachers who had been denied salary increases 
because of their refusal to join the Butte Teachers 
Union. This Union filed a petition for rehearing on 
August 24, 1959, to which an objection was filed the 
following day. 





NEA Project To Help Define Profession’s 
Views on Adequate Educational Program 


The NEA budget approved at the St. Louis conven- 
tion by the Executive Committee authorizes $50,000 
lor this vear to be used in launching a project to be 
directed at further definition of the views of the or- 
ganized profession as to what constitutes an adequate 
program of education in today’s world. The project 
may run for four vears. A committee has been named 
by NEA President W. W. 


ber 27 and 28 to sharpen the purposes of the project 


Eshelman to meet Septem- 


and to determine how it may be carried forward most 
effectively within the structure of the organized pro- 
The prepare recommenda- 
submission to the NEA Executive Commit- 


lession. committee will 
tions ton 


ce. 


White House Report 


Four categories in and engineering 
strenethened were set forth by 
Kisenhower’s Science Advisory Committee 


in its report, Education for the Ave of Science, as tol- 


s 


whi h s¢ iene ec 


education should be 


President 


lows: curriculum, quality of teachers, encouragement 
of students, and development of intellectual leader- 
ship. 


Citing the national yearly expenditure on education 
at all SI8 billion (about 4°. of the 
gross national product), the committee headed by 
James R. Killian, Jr., then the President’s special as- 
sistant for science and technology, declared that “dou- 


levels of about 


bling our current annual investment in education is 
probably a minimal rather than an extravagant goal.” 


Teachers in U.S. Congress 


Vany United States senators and congressmen Come 
from teaching families, according to a survey made by 
the NEA Citizenship Committee. Of 500 replies re- 
ceived in response to a query about teaching experi- 
ence of the nation’s lawmakers, |1] reported expe- 
rience as teachers or school administrators. 


Benefits for Overseas Teachers 


schools 
improved working conditions and the prospects of a 
more professional salary schedule, thanks to a new law 
signed by the July 17. ‘The measure 
made slow but steady progress through the legislative 
mill, where it was strongly supported by NEA and its 
afhliate, the Overseas Teachers Association. OTA and 
NEA are maintaining liaison with the Department of 
Defense to assist in the drafting of new regulations. 


{merican teachers in overseas now enjoy 
| 


President on 


School Enrollment Increases 


Percent increases in public elementary- and secondary- 


school enrollment, 1948-49 to 1958-59, 


range trom 


295.1°, in Alaska to 6°) in Mississippi, according to 
NEA’s Research Division. Average for the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia is 41.59%. 


School Bell Awards 


Twenty-seven national awards for distinguished in- 
terpretive reporting on education in the fields of pub- 
lishing and radio-television were presented at the 
NEA convention in St. Louis by Sylvia Ciernick, 
president of the National School Public Relations 
\ssociation (an NEA department). NSPRA is the co- 
ordinating agency for the awards made each year. 


Fire-Safety Study 


Compilation, evaluation, and publication of intorma- 
tion about fire safety and its dual relationship to the 
economics of and the educational 
undertaken by the 
Sciences - National Research 
from Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc. Among several groups co-operating 
in this endeavor are the American Association of 
School Administrators and the NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 


school structures 


communities has been 
Academy of 


under a 


needs ol 
National 


Council 


grant Educational 


Teaching Attracts Honor Students 


Teaching was the most popular vocational choice of 
finalists in the fourteenth annual National Honor 
Society Scholarship Program, administered by NE A's 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Eneinecring and ranked third. 


science second 


and 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


Alberta L. Meyer, tormerly consultant in the Division 
of Audio-Visual Education, St. Louis public schools, 
has succeeded Frances Hamilton as executive secretary 
ol the Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. Miss Hamilton will serve as program specialist 
with the Division of International US. 
Office of Education. 


Education, 


Helen Ryan, field representative for the Illinois Edu- 
cation \ssociation, died in her slecp on May 6 from a 
heart attack. She had served as chairman of the NEA 
Centennial Commission, 1955-57; member of the NEA 
Board of Directors since 1948; and 
NEA Budget Committee since 1954. 


member of the 


Frederick J. Kelly, director, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation in the U.S. Office of Education from 1931 to 
1916, and president of NEA’s Department of Higher 
Education in 1921, died July 31. 


Information concerning the World Confederation ot 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, which met 
in Washington, D.C., July 31-August 7, will appear 
in the October JOURNAL. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 2) 


a week or a quarter a term for the 25 
weeks. Since we have about 2500 stu- 
dents, those pennies add up! 

From this fund the pupils vote the 
amount to be contributed to any spec- 
ified collection. 

—MAY K. COOKE, organizer of student 
participation, William L. Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Teacher Education 


“America’s Design for Good Teach- 
er Preparation” (April) was well writ- 
ten. As a student teacher, I was as- 
signed to evaluate one current article 
on prominent educational issues. The 
choice of this one was easy, for Dr. 
Haskew presents a positive statement 
of general essentials for a good teach- 
er-education program. 

—JACQUELINE VAN cCoTT, State Uni- 
versity of New York, New Paltz. 


May Cover 


AT LAST an artist has produced a 
cover which depicts a boy with an 
understanding teacher with a smile 
on her face. 

—J. W. JONES, president, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville. 


Teacher-Politician 

REPRESENTATIVE 
state legislature 
Halseth has served 
as chairman of the 
house committee 
on welfare, insti- 
tutions, sanitary 
and medical af- 
fairs, and as mem- 
ber of the educa- 
tion committee. 

For the past 30 
years he _ has 
taught science and 
history in the Rock Springs (Wyo- 
ming) High School. In 1939, Mr. Hal- 
seth and his students collected for the 
school original American contempo- 
rary- paintings. 

This year Mr. Halseth has pioneered 
the movement to establish the first 
junior college in southwest Wyoming. 

Recently re-elected president of the 
local teachers association, he has served 
as president of the Southwest Wyo- 
ming Education Association. 

—CHESTER H. BOWEN, executive secre- 
tary, Wyoming Education Association. 

@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active teacher-poli- 
ticians in your community. 


to the Wyoming 
since 1957, Elmer 


Aids for 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


WEEK 
November 8-14 


AEW Packet 


(1) Basic AEW kit includes: 1 copy 
each of Whodunit . and How and 
Speaking of Schools; 1 copy each of daily 
topic leaflet; 1 copy of Why Kindergar- 
ten?; 1 copy of The Rockefeller Report 
on Education; reprint, “Don’t Stop Criti- 
cizing Us Teachers”; 2 different large 
AEW posters; invitation form; lapel 
badge; place mat; dinner napkin; mail- 
ing flyer; planning folder; other samples 
of new materials. Would cost over $2.50 
if purchased separately. Packet price, $2. 


Booklets 


(2) Whodunit - and How. How- 
when-where ideas used by school sys- 
tems, local associations, community 
groups to promote AEW. 32p. 50¢. 

(3) Speaking of Schools. Facts and fig- 
ures on each daily topic for speakers, 
writers, broadcasters. 32p. 50¢. 

(4) The Pursuit of Excellence: Edu- 
cation and the Future of America, the 
Rockefeller Report on Education. Dou- 
bleday. 1958. 50p. 75¢. 10 copies, $2.50. 


(Continued on page 6) 


CTA SOUTHERN SECTION Announces 


Annual Summer 
Cruises 1960 


2 exciting new foreign study tours 


Another first in professional travel 


SUMMER SESSION in the ORIENT 


from *1495! all 


expenses... 


THREE BIG CHOICES TO FIT YOUR TIME AND BUDGET 


8 WEEKS: Leave June 19; return 
on or about August 22, 1960. In- 
cludes 4 weeks’ residence in Japan, 
plus a 4-week to-and-from holiday 
voyage via luxury liner. $1595 all 
exp. Leave LA or SF, return SF. 
6 WEEKS: Leave June 19; return 
August 2. Two weeks to Japan by 
luxury liner. Four weeks in Japan. 
Return by air. $1495 all expense.* 
4% WEEKS: Leave July 2; return 
August 2. Travel both ways by air. 
Four weeks in Japan. $1495 all exp.* 

Here’s a wonderful experience 
you'll remember all your life. Im- 
agine having the wonderful com- 
bination of traveling to the Orient, 
enjoying new experiences with 
interesting new friends, and if you 
like, earning full college credits to 
further your career, all for the spe- 
cial package price of as low as 
$1495, plus tuition! 

This is an official project of the 
CTA, Southern Section. Travel 
loans are available. Make your 


reservation now for best space! 
*Leave and return from LA or San Francisco. 


Here’s what you get: 
¢ Fly in swift comfort or relax on 
a luxury liner. 
e Attend classes at University of 
Tokyo July 5 to 29, 1960. 
¢ Reside at Tokyo’s famous Impe- 
rial Hotel. 


¢ Study under prominent profes- 
sors. 


¢ Earn full college credit up to 6 
units. 

¢ Make school visits and meet 
with renowned Japanese educators. 
¢ Visit Tokyo, Nikko, Kyoto, 
Atami, Miyanoshita and other 
cities. 

¢ Tour Japan on delightful long 
3-day weekends. 

¢ Enjoy planned social functions. 
¢ Apply for income tax deduction 


(if you earn college credits, of 
course). 


First section closes Oct. 15, 1959. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION — Southern Section 
1125 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, California, HUntley 2-5660 


120-DAY AROUND-THE-WORLD 
SABBATICAL TOUR by air, sea, and Jand 


Enjoy more places, more time, more contact with native 
peoples, more leisure at a special price of only $4590. 


Thanks to CTA (Southern Section )’s 
money-saving group plan you can 
visit an unforgettable array of exotic 
Old World countries at an all- 
expense-paid cost of less than $25 
per day. The low full price of only 
$4590 gives you a unique tour espe- 
cially designed for sabbatical leaves, 
and pays for all land arrangements, 
including first-class hotels, meals, 
and all transportation. And if you 
go for university credit, you may 
apply for income tax deduction. 

This limited group, under experi- 
enced professional leadership, offers 
you a unique opportunity to combine 
a superbly designed world tour with 
optional university credit in com- 
parative education and/or world 
affairs (up to 12 units at approxi- 
mately $21 per unit). 

You fly from Los Angeles August 
6, 1960. You will visit: Japan, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Macao, Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Singapore, 
Indonesia, Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Tur- 
key and Greece. If you prefer, visit 
Israel instead of Syria and Lebanon. 

The official conducted part of the 
tour ends in Rome on December 3, 
1960 to give you the opportunity of 
enjoying more of Europe, if you 
choose. onomical travel arrange- 
ments will be made for you. Your 
return air fare to LA is prepaid and 
usable any time. 


Fenriieeetiinentiaeiaanietaatamtnemtamtinatibamtiaed 


| CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Southern Section 
1125 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
(Please check appropriate squares.) 
0 I am interested in the [1] 8-week 
DC 6-week [] 4¥%2-week study cruise 
and tour of Japan. 
(J Tell me more about the 120-day 
‘round the world sabbatical luxury 
tour. 
(0 Enclosed is my check for $100 
to make a firm reservation for the 
tour checked above. 
CD Please enter my reservation. De- 
posit check will follow after receipt 
of further information. 
CL intend to register for 0 4 06 
units on the Japan study-cruise or 
for (1) 10 (J 12 units on the world- 
circling sabbatical. 
(CD Although I intend to go on the 
tour above, I’m not going for uni- 
versity credit and the concomitant 
tax savings. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

cITY 

IT tiunitiiatinenttntets 

(01 am a member of CTA. 
Rardamrnhatee trinity EPO 4 - 


Make reservations eo First 
section closes Oct. 15, 1 A 











sends you on your way! 


21 glorious days! Visit 
lima, Santiago, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro, Panama. Enjoy 
fine hotels, sightseeing, 
Braniff's elegant air travel. 


*Tourist fare from Miami is 
only $939.60. $94.60 
down, with monthly pay- 
ments as small as $49.55. 


See your travel agent 
or Braniff. 





Pao. y 
/ MCN AMONAL 


AIRWAYS 


PREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 


| 
Braniff International Airways ! 
General Treffic and Seles Manager ! 
Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas I 
Stine ound calle Sellers end telen | 
mation on your South American trips. ! 
I uitiaitieisitticsintestintanncedisneneccinesanen 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ARSE RY SE ae 


Breniff Serves More Major Cities in 
the USA end South Americe ... than 
any other airline. 


saneintipajpiiincaaaimnenaaeteaennieeeamel 


I 
| 
! 
| 
| 
H FEN Ee a OOO iinedote 
| 
! 
| 
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AEW AIDS 
(Continued from page 5) 


(5) Your Town on the Map. A plan- 
ning manual full of ideas. 64p. $1. 


Leaflets 


(6) 35 Ways To Help Your Child 
Learn. How parents can build on what 
the child learns in school. For use with 
Sunday topic, “The Child: What Does 
Education Mean to Him?” 25 copies, $1. 

(7) Golden Rules for Good Schools. 
Check list parents can use to appraise 
their child’s school. For use with Mon- 
day topic, “The Parents: How Can They 
Work for Better Schools?” 25 copies, $1. 

(8) What You Don’t Know About 
Your Child’s Teacher. Informs citizens 
about teacher preparation, certification, 
salaries, dropout, job opportunities, For 
use with Tuesday topic, “The Teacher: 
What Is a Teacher?” 25 copies, S1. 

(9) How To Get Along with the 
People Next Door. Tells how schools 
teach international understanding. For 
use with Wednesday topic, “The People 
Next Door: Who Are They?” 25 copies, 
$1. 

(10) 13 Questions Most Frequently 
Asked About School Boards. For use with 
Thursday topic, “The School Board 
Member: What Are His Responsibilities?” 
25 for SI. 

(11) What’s Going On in School To- 
night? Describes adult-education activi- 
ties. For use with Friday topic, “The 
Adult Citizens: How Can the School 
Serve Them?” 25 for $1. 

(12) Follow That Voter! How can the 
citizen cast his ballot wisely? For use 
with Saturday topic, “The Voter: How 
Does He Make His Decisions on Educa- 
tion?” 25 for $I. 

(13) Why Kindergarten? What the 
child gets out of kindergarten. 25 for SI. 

(14) Don’t Stop Criticizing Us Teach- 
ers. Reprint of April 11, 1959, Saturday 
Evening Post article by Earl H. Hanson. 
An educator answers attacks on schools. 
20 for SI. 


Film 

(15) The Twenty-Cent Tip. Original- 
ly carried on NBC, this Loretta Young 
film pays tribute to AEW. Print has 
been made available by the producer 
as a public service for live-audience 
showings only, Not for TV use. 16 mm. 
28 min. sd. b&w. Special AEW price, $55. 


Posters 


(16) AEW Poster for Elementary 
Schools: “See You in School!” 2 colors. 
2 sizes: 23” x 17”, 5 for $1; 1534” x 114”, 
12 for SI. 

(17) AEW Poster for High Schools: 
“Praise and Appraise Your Schools.” 4 
colors. 2 sizes: 23” x 17”, 5 for $1; 1534” 
x 114”, 12 for $1. 

(18) Adult Education Posters: “Leain- 
ing Never Ends.” 2 colors. 153%4”.x 1114”, 
12 for $l. 


Advertising Mats 


(19) One mat relating to general AEW 
theme, “Praise and Appraise Your 
Schools,” plus one mat for each daily 
topic. 4” x 614”. Suitable for newspaper 
ads, Set of 8 mats, $2. 


Church Materials 


(20) Program Cover. Special cover for 
order of service, hotes, and announce- 
ments. 2 colors. 9” x 12”, heavy paper 
printed on one side only. Folds to 6” x 9”. 
Appropriate for any faith. 100 for $2. 

(21) Church Leaflet. Ideas for ser- 
mons keyed to AEW topics. 25 for $1. 


Other Display Items 


(22) Invitation Forms. Pupils use in 
inviting parents to school. 2 colors. Space 
for address. 40 forms, 50¢. 

(23) Lapel Badge. Humorous “Don’t 
Just Sit There” badge available again by 
popular demand. 40 for 50¢. 

(24) AEW Lapel Tags. Red, white, 
blue; strings attached. 3” diameter. 50 
for 75¢. 

(25) Place Mats. Colorful “Recipe for 
a Good School” in green and black. 15” 
x 10”. 100 for $2. 

(26) Dinner Napkins. Green and black. 
Soft crepe paper. 17” x 17”. 100 for SI. 

(27) Tea Napkins to match, 10” x 10”. 
100 for 75¢. 

(28) Flyer for Mailings. “Education Is 
Their Business . and Yours.” AEW 
message to be used by utility companies, 
department stores, and other businesses as 
insert. Space for sponsor’s name. 1000 for 
$2.50. 

(29) Place Mats, featuring new NEA 
Headquarters Building in white and aqua. 
15” x 10”. 100 for $2. 

(30) Dinner Napkins, featuring new 
NEA Headquarters Building. 100 for $1. 

(31) Tea Napkins. 100 for 75¢. 

(32) Bumper Strip. Blue background 
with “Visit Your School” in luminous 
red ink, “American Education Week” in 
white. Adhesive. 14” x 4”. 5 for $1. 

(33) Precut Stencil. “See You in 
School” design on best quality, legal- 


length stencil. 7” x 714”. Space for 
school-bulletin tithe name _ of school, 
date. Single stencil, 75¢. 

Plays 


(34) Command Performance, One-act 
play for elementary grades. 13 characters 
with speaking parts, and groups. 1959. 
l6p. Single copy, 25¢. 14 copies, $2. 

(35) Standing Room Only. For junior 
high schools. 13 characters, with walk- 
ons. 1959. 20p. Single copy, 25¢. 14 copies, 
$2.50. 

(36) After the Honeymoon. For senior 
high schools. 5 characters. 1959. 20p. 
Single copy, 25¢. 6 copies, $1. 

(37) May We Remember. A 2-act play 
comparing American and Russian educa- 
tion, by TV and screen writer Allan E. 
Sloane. About 30 characters (many can 
double) . 1958. 56p. Single copy, SI. 

(38) Anything Familiar? A commu- 
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nitv-school adult-education dramatization 
highlighting the reasons for education 
about education. 6 characters, 1958. 16p. 
6 copies and director's guide, 50+. 

(39) The Fourth R. With a light 
touch, this play conveys a serious mes- 
sage about educational issues in the post- 
sputnik era. Prepared by the American 
Theatre Wing. 1958. Cast: 3 men, 2 
women. 6 copies, $5. Sample copy, $2; 
after examination, the additional 5 copies 
may be bought for $3. 

(40) Tex, Two Knuckles, and a Note. 
Play for senior high schools, Cast: 5 boys 
and 7 girls. 32p. Single copy, 35¢. 13 
copies, $3. 

Order from American Education Week, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


“Back to School” Exhibit 





As A part of “Back to School” promo- 
tion last year, Hale’s Department Store 
in Sacramento turned over its sidewalk 
windows (totaling 280 feet of space) to 
the Sacramento city schools for the pur- 
pose of educational displays. These ex- 
hibits, arranged by school personnel with 
the help of the department store, include 
class scenes from every educational level. 
At frequent intervals during the exhibi- 
tion, students gave demonstrations and 
talks on what is happening in their class- 
rooms, 

So interesting was the display that 
crowds were lined up in front of the win- 
dows, and it is reported that a goodly 
number of legislators were sprinkled 
among the spectators during the evening 
hours. 

Because of the success of the experi- 
ment, the department store is having a 
similar display this month and plans to 
make it an annual event. The store pays 
the teachers and students and all those 
who administer, organize, or do special 
work in connection with the promotion. 

—MABEL N. PERRYMAN, director, Radio- 
TV, California Teachers Association. 


LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 



















I wish to “adopt” a boy__ 
girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
ae Sl RS 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that 1 can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption, 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $. 








Liang Mei 

trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund,incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world, It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


——Please send me further information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 





Salesman who 
“never uses” 





the railroads 








ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





The highways he travels... 
The car he drives... 


The products he sells for his company 
(and that he’ll later have shipped 
to his customers) .. . 


All come by low-cost railroad 
transportation — as raw materials, 
component parts, finished products. 
There’s railroad service in every 
item in his line. 


Salesman who “never uses” 
the railroads? There’s never a 
day when he doesn’t! 


Railroads carry more of the things you 
use than any other form of transpor- 
tation. And they save you money, too, 
because railroads are a low-cost way of 
shipping freight. 


That’s why financially sound, pro- 
gressive and strong railroads are im- 
portant to you. They are essential both 
to an expanding economy and to the 
national defense. It’s in your interest 
that railroads be given the equality of 
treatment and opportunity on which 
their health depends — now and in 
the future. 











W. W. ESHELMAN 


Let’s Set a Record. 


N GENFRATIONS past, When distances were great and 
communication was limited in this nation of ours, 
could limit their con- 
own classrooms and their own towns. 


teachers understandably 
cerns to thei 
The world outside the local community seemed re- 
mote indeed. 

But as the world has shrunk, we as teachers must 
feel a responsibility and a personal stake in what hap- 
pens in schools of other states and other regions. A 
pebble dropped into a pond will send ripples spread- 
ing ever outward until they reach the distant shore. 
A lowered level in one part of a body of water will 
lower the level in all parts. What affects one teacher 
affects all: Low salaries in one area tend to hold down 
salaries in other areas; a dramatic increase will set off 
a chain reaction of other increases. 

We have learned that we can help direct our own 
destinies and guide the course of education in the 
future by working together through our local, state, 
and national professional organizations. Fifteen years 
ago, for example, the bachelor’s degree was required 
as a standard for elementaryv-school certification in 
only 15 states and the District of Columbia; today it 
is required in 58 states and the District. The NEA 
gave this movement national impetus. With the sup- 
port of the state associations, it has raised the quality 
of teaching. 

The same national impetus is being given by the 
NEA today to drives for legislation to improve finan- 
cial support of education, for better public under- 
standing and backing for education, for better salaries 
for teachers, for research in new techniques of teach- 
ing. 

By belonging to the NEA, cach member of the As- 
sociation is multiplying his strength. Through strong, 
united support for American education as a whole, he 
is helping to strengthen the weak, advance the strong, 
raise the level of the profession for himself and his 
colleagues. 

The NEA is dedicated to the task of improving the 
Dr. Eshelman, newly elected president of the NEA, is supervising 


principal, Upper Dublin Schools, Fort Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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quality of education at all levels, in all states, and ton 
all children. The truly professional person wants to 
be a part of this dedication—working not only with 


his tellow staff members to improve his own particular 


school, but with the entire teaching profession as a 
united body to improve schools everywhere. He reads 
professional magazines, he belongs to his associations, 
he makes his voice heard and his leadership available, 
not as a duty but as a privilege, because he wants to 
serve the cause of education in the finest way possible 

\s we enter another school year, many challenges 
and opportunities face our united protession. Our 
possible gains for education will be limited only by 
the fact that too many of our colleagues have not yet 
recognized the need for widening our circle of united 
strength to the national level. 

Average salaries of classroom teachers rose to an 
estimated $4775 last year. But they must be pushed 
more rapidly upward to give teaching its rightful 
place as a professional occupation. New legislation in 
support of education was passed last year, but greater 
improvements must be made to solve the problems of 
financing our schools. Special studies on juvenile 
delinquency, gifted children, teacher work load, and 
other areas were carried on by the NEA last year, but 
much more needs to be done to give the teacher the 
tools and information to do the most effective work. 
More information, more research on education 
available to the public last vear than ever before, but 
we have only begun the task of making our citizens 
truly informed about the problems of the schools. 

Last year 667,120 teachers were the professional 
<rength behind the work of the NEA. Let us make 
this a record year—for achievement in our profession, 
for progress in education, and for membership in pro- 
fessional associations. A united profession enhances 
quality in education. 

In some states almost all teachers do belong to their 
united profession—local, state, and national. In some 
other states, only a minority are members of NEA. 
What about your town, your state Will you help to 
bring more of vour fellow teachers into the widening 


circle of professional activity? + + 


was 
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1958-59 President Ruth Stout, 


1959-60 President W. W. Eshelman, Mrs. William G. Carr, and Executive 
Secretary Carr were among the participants at the President’s Reception. 


Vice-President and President-Elect 
Clarice Kline, and Dr. Eshelman spent a busy week, June 28-July 3. 





As WE measure time individual- 
ly, so must we measure achieve- 
ments as individuals. A _ society 
which endeavors to develop respect 
for the individual must also be 
able to rely upon individual per- 
formance, and time is running out 
on us. Can we be better than we 
are? Unless our publics can recog- 
nize better than they have in the 
past the importance of public 
schools to the preservation of our 
way of life and our existence on 
this planet, then time will run out, 
and quickly. 

We must bring the ideal and the 
real together through the processes 
of reason, through constructive 
compromise which has in it ele- 
ments of a forward thrust, of a 
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department’s 


push outward. The motivation of 
too many segments of our popula- 
tion and of too many individuals 
has become self-centered . . . we 
must foster centrifugal forces—out- 
going, expressive of concern be- 
yond ourselves. 

We must cease to operate on 
the assumption that the ideal and 
the real cannot be brought to- 
gether. We must cease to excuse 
our failure to achieve our goals by 
the fact that we are working on 
short-range plans, on the practical, 
the expedient. In the rapid pace of 
our lives, short-range plans can 
jeopardize ever putting a long- 
range plan into effect. Our plans 
must now all have long range. 

We must stop concentrating on 


NEA Department of Classroom Teachers President 
Ewald Turner welcomed convention-goers at the 
Ozark Supper 


and Outdoor Opera. 





the expedient and work for what is 
right in terms of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Instead of 
being frightened by the real, we 
must be reinforced by it. Instead 
of working on the concepts of fear 
which rigidify, we must work on 
the concept of faith which makes 
for freer forward motion. 

Somehow, we must make the 
breakthrough to reality, and make 
our nation exemplary of process- 
es that will develop responsible 
individuals, and attitudes which 
will strengthen respect for the in- 
dividual, wherever he is. Somehow 
we must win the war for the minds 
of men. 

—RUTH sTOUT, in her presidential 
address. 
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Some 9000 attended the general assemblies and 
business sessions in Kiel Auditorium. NEA de- 
partments and other units met separately as well. 


Small group meetings included circles During the business sessions, 
on professional and curricular problems, floor microphones enabled dele- 
also discussion groups on varied topics. gates to speak on NEA policies. 


At the final session, Charles Malik, president, UN General 
Assembly, delivered a major address, “America and the East.” 


DCT Northeast Regional Director Richard D. Batchel- 
der and Dr. Carr enjoyed their chat at the Ozark 
Supper. DCT Night is a _ convention tradition. 


S peakinc as a businessman and 
as a layman, I think it is shocking 
that our classroom teachers are 
asked to get along on an average 
salary of $4775 per year—while we 
demand and demand and demand. 
Compare this, if you will, to the 
steelworker’s salary of some $6300 
per year and railroad conductors 
who receive more than $6600. I do 
not mean to suggest here that the 
steelworkers or railroad conductors 


are getting either too much money 
or too little; I merely use it as a 
comparison. There are dozens of 


other industries also getting 
paid more than our teachers. 

And I do not think this is a 
situation which calls for a philoso- 
phy of “as much as.” Our teachers 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


should be among the highest paid 
people in our society if we want 
quality education. 

—HENRY J. KAISER, JR., vice-presi- 
dent and director, Kaiser Indus- 
tries Corporation. 


IT arracs the greatest impor- 
tance to intellectual and spiritual 
contacts with the rising East. The 
issue of the present world struggle 
will be determined in this field and 
on this plane... . 

Is America going to say: “I will 
not enter the arena of intellectual 
and spiritual competition; I will 
not try to present to the East my 
own interpretation of life; beyond 
technical and economic assistance 
I have no message for them? .. .” 
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This is what I see when I really 
think boldly: I see a hundred col- 
leges sponsored or supported by 
America throughout the lands of 
the East. I see a thousand libraries 
donated to those peoples. I see the 
existing American colleges, uni- 
versities, and institutions in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East 
strengthened fivefold above their 
present strength. I see not only 
technical education passed on to 
the East, but the freedom and 
depth and responsibility of the 
spirit which the liberal arts alone 
can foster. 

I see America liberally trans- 
mitting not only the marvelous 
products of her technology, but the 
theory and technique of techno- 
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logical creativity. I see five times 
as many institutes on Eastern cul- 
tures arising in America, on a ra- 
tional and nonduplicating basis. I 
see American thinkers co-operating 
in the study and publication of the 
great cultural traditions of the 
East, on the basis of the highest 
canons of scholarship and criticism 
known in the West. I see the West 
unashamed of its wonderful clas- 
sics, from Homer to Lincoln, and 
therefore moving confidently to 
make them available to _ these 
awakened masses. .. . 

This appears a fantastic vision, 
but while we are certainly tread- 
ing here on exceedingly delicate 
ground, and while it is quite true 
that you cannot sell culture or 
cram it into people’s brains, it is 
no less true that the possibilities 
of cultural interaction and _ serv- 
ice in this harshly competitive age 
with its incredible technological 
facilities have not been scratched. 

—CHARLES MALIK, president of 
-the Thirteenth Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 


Ix THE coming years, change 


will be so universal and so rapid 
that a considerable portion of our 
population will develop a highly 
adaptive attitude toward it. They 
will come to see that it must be 
guided, and they will discover the 
ways to guide it... . 

We shall increasingly move 
away from teaching those things 
which may readily become out- 
moded, and toward those things 
which are likely to have the great- 
est long-term effect upon the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to perform. Stress 
will be upon acquisition of funda- 
mental understandings and skills, 
upon an effective analytical ap- 
proach to new situations, and upon 
acquisition of the attitudes and 
habits of mind that will insure life- 
long learning. 

Vastly greater importance will be 
attached to continuing education. 
No one will be able to afford to 
terminate his education with for- 
mal schooling .. . 

—JOHN W. GARDNER, president, 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 
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The NEA Record—1958-59 


I. is the consensus of your pro- 
fessional staff that these six major 
events were NEA’s outstanding 
achievements last year: 

1. In February, NEA’s new head- 
quarters building was dedicated. 

This workshop, center, and 
symbol will become an increasingly 
valuable asset not only to the As- 
sociation but also to the nation. 

2. Membership in the Associa- 
tion last year made an encourag- 
ing comeback after the 1957 dues 
increase. This year’s gain of more 
than 50,000 members is the second 
highest annual increase during the 
past 10 years. 

8. Your budget for last year ear- 
marked funds for an intensive ef- 
fort to deal with three major prob- 
lems: juvenile delinquency, school 
finance, and working conditions of 
teachers and administrators. 

The general objective of the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Project was to 
help the school administrator and 
the classroom teacher in the edu- 
cation and rehabilitation of the 
predelinquent and delinquent stu- 
dent. A basic theoretical statement 

. . was published. A survey was 
made in more than 200 school 
systems. . Ten regional work- 
shops were held to secure and test 
these materials. 

Public enlightenment wag the 
primary goal of the School Fy hance 
Project. First, several publications 
were designed to promote civic 
action. Second, three technical 
studies were issued for  school- 
finance leaders. Third, a confer- 
ence on school finance was held. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers, working closely with 
other NEA units, carried out a 
special Project on Conditions of 

A report on this project 
will be ready this fall. A digest is 
planned for the NEA Journat. 

4. NEA expanded its efforts to 
define and present the needs of the 
schools. The Association this year 
opened its Information Center in 
New York City. . . . In Washing- 
ton, the staff continued its work 
with TV, radio, and press. . . . The 
broadcasting industry continued to 
focus attention on educational is- 
sues this year. . . 

The NEA state-association film, 
Crowded Out, won an American 
Public Relations Association award. 

. A new edition of Mike Makes 


His Mark was shown on almost 
400 TV stations. ... A major new 
NEA TV documentary on the 
American high school entitled How 
Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant 
Reports, is scheduled for fall. .. . 

The NEA-NBC series called A 
Hard Look at Our Schools won a 
Freedom Foundation award this 
spring. .. . The weekly Air Letter 
was mailed to some 4200 radio and 
TV outlets... . 

5. Before the first Sputnik, I told 
the NEA Centennial Representa- 
tive Assembly that quality would 
be the key word in American edu- 
cation for the foreseeable future. 
Here are a few examples of Asso- 
ciation activities last year in this 
area: 

First, there is the publishing pro- 
gram of the NEA and its units. 
The NEA Journav has included 
special features on discipline, the 
exceptional child, guidance, teach- 
er education, and other topics. 
More than 20 other NEA periodi- 
cals are dedicated to bettering the 
quality of education. . . . Second, 
last year the Association reached 
at least 100,000 persons in 60 major 
national and regional conferences. 

Third, the Association pro- 
moted quality education through 
study, policy recommendations, 
and action. ... Fourth, quality edu- 
cation was promoted through serv- 
ices in the field... . 

6. Endorsement of the Hill- 
Elliott bill by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly last July was 
followed by passage of the National 
Defense Education Act in August. 

On April 29, 1959, we asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a con- 
ference to help teachers obtain 
tax deductions which are due them. 

. We were informed that a new 
ruling will be prepared in time 
for 1959 tax returns... . 

A year ago, the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly determined 
that the chief legislative objective 
of the NEA will continue to be 
substantial federal funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries and school construc- 
tion. . . . The basic legislation was 
introduced by Senator James E. 
Murray and Representative Lee 
Metcalf with co-sponsoring by more 
than 50 senators and representa- 
tives. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA execu- 
tive secretary. 
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TEACHER HEALTH 


THE TEACHER’S EYES 


... And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but perceivest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye? —St. Luke VI. 
41. 


T 1s fitting to open our discus- 
| sions with this Biblical quota- 

tion, for, while teachers are 
oriented thoroughly on the aspects 
of eye diseases and defects that may 
be found in their students, as well 
as measures for their detection, they 
usually have little information on 
safeguarding their own vision. 

Visual acuity and normal eye 
function are important in all walks 
of life, but they are essential to a 
classroom teacher. 

That an adequate eye examina- 
tion is an essential part of the 
teacher’s periodic physical check- 
up is readily conceded. But a seri- 
ous disorder may have its onset 
long before the date of the next 
visit to a physician. Thus, it is 
important for the teacher to be 
alert to warning signals that indi- 
cate the advisability of immediate 
eye consultation. 


Irritations and Infections 


Because the eye is such a sensi- 
tive organ, and because changes in 
its normal function create a prob- 
lem almost immediately, most 
severe conditions will be attended 
to promptly. But all too often, dis- 
turbances that begin as mild irri- 
tations or annoying, transitory in- 
terference with vision are treated 
lightly. In many cases, they may 
turn out to be no cause for con- 
cern, but there are always the ex- 


Dr. Bolton is associate director, Depart- 
ment of Health Education, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago. This 
is the first article in a new Journal 
series. 


ceptions waiting to become impres- 
sive statistics. 

It is not too sweeping a gen- 
erality to say that a clear eye is a 
healthy eye, for from the mildest 
forms of conjunctivitis to malig- 
nant, vision-destroying conditions 
such as glaucoma or brain tumors, 
the conjunctiva, a membrane cover- 
ing the visible portion of the eye- 
ball, presents a typical reaction. It 
may be mildly or intensely blood- 
shot. In some conditions it pre- 
sents a steamy, clouded appearance. 
With such changes come subjective 
symptoms—blurring of vision, a 
scratchy, irritated feeling, perhaps 
sensitivity to light, and increased 
flow from the tear glands. 

If the irritation is localized to 
one area of the eye, the presence of 
some tiny foreign body may be to 
blame. In such cases, it is usually 
best to keep the eyelids lightly 
closed, permitting tears to collect 
and wash off the offending particle. 
If this does not dislodge it, have a 
friend lift the lid and try to remove 
the speck gently with the moistened 
tip of a clean handkerchief or a 
cotton applicator. This should 
certainly not be tried more than 
once, however, before seeking pro- 
fessional assistance. 

Of the local forms of conjuncti- 
vitis, the most common are those 
produced by irritation or infection. 
Washing the eyes hourly with tepid 
water or boric-acid solution should 
bring relief of symptoms caused by 
irritation. If the condition does not 
start subsiding promptly, medical 
aid is indicated. 

Glare is a potential source of ir- 
ritation, and any form of allergy 
may have eye manifestations. Some- 
times finding the cause of repeated 
eye irritation may require shrewd 
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detective work, as with the case of 
the teacher with a rare sensitivity 
to some ingredient in a new sup- 
ply of chalk. 

Chronic irritation or redness of 
the edges of the eyelids results 
most commonly from infection. 
These should have professional at- 
tention at once. 


Eye Fatigue 


A tired eye will usually show con- 
junctival redness. If this appears at 
increasingly closer intervals, a 
checkup of visual acuity is indi- 
cated. Various defects of vision can 
cause unusual tiring of the eyes. 

Concern is sometimes felt over 
the possibility that close work or 
extensive reading may cause eye 
defects. Actually, such activities 
will never cause visual disorders, 
but prolonged use of the eyes will 
be likely to accentuate any present 
or potential defect. 

It is only natural to expect the 
eyes to feel somewhat tired after 
a long day of combined close and 
distant visual activity. After reach- 
ing home, it is refreshing to lie for 
five minutes with a _ cool-to-cold 
cloth compress over the eyes. 

As the eyes are “the windows of 
the soul” to the poet, so they can 
be picture windows of diseases to 
the physician. By use of special in- 
struments such as the ophthalmo- 
scope, he can detect many serious 
systemic disorders in the early 
stages. 

Familiar examples are diabetes, 
kidney disease, and hypertension. 
These and many other threaten- 
ing disorders such. as glaucoma, 
iritis, retinitis, produce distress sig- 
nals to which teachers must be 
especially alert and for which they 
should seek aid promptly. + # 
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BUNCH of street-corner young- 
A sters are hanging around a 

variety store. Someone says, 
“Gee, it’s dull around here. There’s 
never anything to do.” 

Then someone says, “Let’s go 
and find something to do. Let’s pick 
up a car somewhere and go for a 
ride.”” The group agrees, off they 
go, and the groundwork for a night 
of trouble has been prepared. 

A large proportion of delin- 
quency today has its origins in the 
street-corner subculture of lower- 
class society. A close look is needed 
at the forces in this milieu which 
often tend to generate norm-violat- 
ing behavior for a large segment 
of the delinquent population, 

Lower-class culture refers spe- 
cifically to a way of life which 


This article has been excerpted from 
Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the 
Individual, which was prepared under 
the stimulus and sponsorship of the 
NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
(147p. $1.25. Quantity discounts. 
Order from NEA.) The book repre- 
sents an attempt to offer an_ inte- 
grated theory on delinquency and to 
avoid the uncritical eclecticism of 
many works on juvenile delinquency 
which present to the reader a confus- 
ing array of theories, many of them 
conflicting. 

Its objective is to provide teachers 
and school administrators with a real- 
istic approach to the delinquency 
phenomenon, even at the risk of omit- 
ting some theories of some experts. 

Although sponsored by the NEA, it 
does not necessarily reflect the official 
policy or thinking of the Association. 
The publication grew out of the 
thinking of a team composed of au- 
thorities on cultural anthropology, 





is followed by a large segment of 
the present-day population of this 
country, particularly those in large 
urban communities, whose con- 
cerns, values, and characteristic 
patterns of behavior are the prod- 
uct of a well-formed cultural sys- 
tem. Preliminary evidence indicates 
that between 40° and 60% of the 
total population of the United 
States share or are significantly in- 
fluenced by the major outlines of 
the lower-class cultural system. 


Mecu of the delinquency of low- 


er-class youngsters may be seen as 
an attempt to adhere to forms of 
behavior and to achieve standards 
and values as they are defined with- 
in this subgroup. 

The behavior of those involved 


psychiatry, criminology, sociology, psy- 
chology, and pediatrics. 

Its members, all of whom have had 
experience in dealing with problems 
of delinquency, included: Milton L. 
Barron, professor, City College of New 
York; Edward M. Daniels, M.D., Beth 
Israel Hospital, Boston, and associated 
with the Newton, Massachusetts, pub- 
lic schools; William C. Kvaraceus, di- 
rector, NEA Juvenile Delinquency 
Project, and professor, Boston Univer- 
sity; Preston A. McLendon, M.D., 
American Academy of Pediatrics, and 
chairman, Conference on the Role of 
Pediatric Services in the Prevention 
of Juvenile Delinquency; Walter B. 
Miller, lecturer, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, and 
director, Roxbury (Massachusetts) 
Youth Project Research; and Benja- 
min A. Thompson, Michigan State De- 
partment of Corrections. 

A second publication, Delinquent 
Behavior: Principles and Practices, a 
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in a given cultural system is often 
motivated by a set of “focal con- 
cerns,” which take on_ special 
emphasis within that culture. 
“Achievement,” for example, is a 
generally recognized concern of 
most members of the middle class. 
In lower-class culture there are also 
certain focal concerns. These in- 
clude: trouble; toughness, endur- 
ance, and physical prowess; ‘‘out- 
smarting the other guy”; fate and 
luck; desire for autonomy (often 
coupled with strong though un- 
conscious dependency needs); ex- 
citement as an escape from bore- 
dom and monotony. 
Norm-violating behavior in this 


sequel to the first document, presents 
basic operational principles, guide 
lines for action, and illustrative ma- 
terials outlining the school’s role and 
responsibility for prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. This sec- 
ond volume does not prescribe or pro- 
vide simple recipes; it does indicate 
action principles that are relevant to 
the basic causes of norm-violating be- 
havior and which fall within the. prov- 
ince of the school’s responsibility. 
(320p. $2.00. Quantity discounts. Or- 
der from NEA.) Available Septem- 
ber 28. 

Both publications described above 
may be ordered from NEA for October 
1 shipment at a special packet price 
of $3.00. Order from NEA. 

It is hoped that these two volumes 
will provide a realistic approach to 
delinquency prevention and control 
for school and community. 

—WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, director, 
NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project. 


subculture is not to be simply ex- 
plained on the basis of direct im- 
itative behavior, nor is it solely 
the outgrowth of a so-called de- 
linquent subculture which arises 
from conflict with middle-class 
values which are misunderstood 
and scorned by the delinquent. 

In spite of the greater preva- 
lence of norm-violating behavior 
in lower-class communities, there 
still remains much leeway in the 
choices to be made by the adoles- 
cent who is raised in this type of 
environment. Although _ individ- 
uals are often motivated in the 
direction of getting into trouble, 
the choice may frequently veer to- 
ward staying out of trouble. 

Some writers, in referring to the 
lower-class youngster’s propensity 
for trouble, have said, “These 
street-corner kids don’t know right 
from wrong.” This is far from true. 
Lower-class adolescents are very 
conscious of what the official rules 
of society are. 


How does his cultural milieu 
contribute to the lower-class young- 
ster’s involvement in delinquent 
behavior? Three general processes 
may be cited. 

First, by engaging in certain cul- 
tural practices which comprise es- 
sential elements of the total life 
pattern of lower-class culture, the 
youngster automatically violates 
certain legal norms. Examples of 
this may be seen in the use of pro- 
fanity, in hanging around or loiter- 
ing, and in the serial-mating pat- 
tern characteristic of many homes. 

Second, in some instances where 
alternative avenues to valued ob- 
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jectives are available to the young- 
ster, the law-violating route fre- 
quently entails a relatively smaller 
investment of energy and effort 
than the law-abiding route. 

Third, the demanded response to 
certain situations recurrently en- 
gendered within lower-class culture 
may call for the commission of il- 
legal acts. For many youngsters 
the bases of prestige are to be found 
in toughness, physical prowess, 
skill, fearlessness, bravery, ability 
to con people, gaining money by 
wits, shrewdness, adroitness, smart 
repartee, secking and finding 
thrills, risk, danger, freedom from 
external constraint, and freedom 
from superordinate authority. 

These are the explicit values of 
the most important and essential 
reference group of many delin- 
quent youngsters. These are the 
things they respect and s**‘ve to 
attain. The lower-class youngster 
who engages in a long and recur- 
rent series of delinquent behaviors 
that are sanctioned by his peer 
group is trying to achieve prestige 
within this reference system. 

Three subgroups may be identi- 
fied within the adolescent lower- 
class community with respect to 
problems of aspiration and class 
movement: . 

1. Youngsters who have neither 
the interest, the will, nor the ca- 
pacity to achieve to higher status. 

2. Those for whom family or 
other community influences have 
produced a desire to elevate their 
status, but who lack the necessary 
personal attributes or cultural 
“equipment” to make the grade, or 
for whom cultural pressures effec- 
tively inhibit goal achievement 

3. Those who have both the will 
and the capacity to elevate their 
status in the best tradition of the 
Horatio Alger “rags to riches” 
dream of American folklore. When 
these cases appear, thev are dram- 
atized and, by implication, pre- 
sented as the norm. Cases of this 
type were more frequent during 
the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries and were related to 
the large-scale migrations from the 
“old country.” 

As this migration has ebbed and 
as many of those with upward as- 
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piration have achieved their ob- 
jective, the number of persons in 
this category has diminished con- 
siderably. At present, the highest 
untapped potential is probably in 
the Negro group, so many of whom 
are still in the lower class and thus 
represent a vast reservoir of indi- 
viduals who have the potential of 
moving upward. 


Apyusrment to street-corner liv- 
ing is not, by any means, easy. 
Members of lower-class street-cor- 
ner groups are often the most fit 
and the most able youngsters in 
their community, for this is a tough 
league in which to make the grade. 
One must possess both stamina and 
perseverance as well as the capacity 
to interact and to subordinate self 
to the over-all needs of the group. 

These same qualities, directed to 
different ends, are often cited as 
important ingredients for success 
in school and on the job. Similar 
skills and drives in the case of the 
middle-class boy are often directed 
toward the Eagle Scout badge. It 
is these motives and qualities of 
the lower-class boy which may, un- 
der the proper circumstances, be 
channeled into law-abiding activi- 
ties. 

Can a street-corner youngster 
who is able to adapt effectively 
to his primary neighborhood refer- 
ence groups also adapt himself to 
the classroom? Many of the pres- 
tige factors in his peer group have 
been enumerated. When the same 
child comes to school, the whole 
set of definitions as to the basis 
of prestige is shifted. Now the ca- 
pacity to apply oneself assiduously 
and conscientiously to intellectual 
tasks is of prime importance. 

To gain status within the aca- 
demic frame of reference, one must 
achieve in “book learning” and ac- 
quire certain linguistic patterns. 
But a boy from the lower class who 
engages successfully in these types 
of behavior may run a serious risk 
of being tagged as effeminate by 
his neighborhood peers. 

To the extent that the youngster, 
thus in conflict, continues to take 
his peer group as his primary ob- 
ject of reference, to that extent 
he will be impeded in making an 


easy or ready adjustment to the 
school situation. As the schools 
are discovering, there are a great 
many youngsters for whom their 
peer group remains as the reference 
group of highest priority. 

The measure of these students 
potential adjustment or malad- 
justment will always depend on the 
extent to which the other group- 
ings of which the youngsters 


form an effective part have systems 
of values resembling those of the 
groupings in which they received 
their early learning experiences. 


Droprinc out of school as soon 
as it is legally possible may rep- 
resent an integral part of the pat- 
tern of life in lower-class culture. 
The fact that approximately 45% 
of those youngsters completing the 
fifth grade do not graduate from 
high school gives a hint of the size 
of the lower-class adolescent popu- 
lation. 

Dropping out is a standard prac- 
tice and derives support from the 
whole cultural system. For ex- 
ample, an adolescent boy may evi- 
dence a desire to continue in 
school, but his older brother will 
say, “For cripes sake, you still go- 
ing to school? What do you want 
to go to school for, when you can 
drop out now? You’re old enough.” 

“I never went to school,” adds 
the father. “Go get a job. Be some- 
thing besides a book reader.” 

To the negative pressure that 
this youngster gets from his fam- 
ily are added the taunts of his peer 
group who see him carrying his 
books home for study. They yell, 
“Hey, you still going to school? 
What kind of a fairy are you?” 

In such cases where certain in- 
fluences have caused the adolescent 
to consider continuing in high 
school and going on to college as 
a desirable course of action, the 
basic definitions of his own cul- 
tural enviroment operate to block 
and stall him. This youngster must 
be tough indeed to move up and 
out. There is always conflict in 
such a situation. 

It is perhaps this group that is 
most likely to strike out in aggres- 
sive or norm-violating fashion 
against school and family. # # 
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His month in_ elementary 
i schools throughout America, 
one can find in operation al- 
most every conceivable kind of 


grouping for instruction. Let us 
briefly consider a few of them. 


Tre ungraded primary plan is 
being used by an increasing num- 
ber of school systems to group chil- 
dren in the beginning years. Orig- 
inal placement is commonly based 
on mental-maturity tests given in 
kindergarten, but a similar test 
given in the early fall, plus teacher 
evaluation, may result in reassign- 
ment. 

In an ungraded plan, each child 
proceeds at his own pace. Children 
neither skip nor repeat any part of 
the program. This plan takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that children 
learn at different rates and that 
learning does not proceed at a uni- 
form rate even with an individual 
pupil. 

Considerable success is reported 
for this plan when both teachers 
and the community are carefully 
prepared well in advance of its in- 
troduction in the school system. 


Ix THE elementary grades, some 
ability grouping appears to be 
growing in popularity. Its propo- 
nents feel that in such groups chil- 
dren are usually challenged and sel- 
dom frustrated. 

IQ and achievement-test scores 
are frequently the determining fac- 
tors in placement, but teacher 
judgment may also be an impor- 
tant consideration. As might be 
expected, placement is most easily 
determined for the fast and slow 
learners. 

Two admitted difficulties in 
ability grouping are: (a) Children 
feel the stigma of assignment to a 
slow group and parents resent it on 
their behalf; (b) many teachers 
are reluctant to accept assignment 
to a slow group and have had no 
specific preparation for dealing 
skillfully with children who have 
special learning problems. 

Those who oppose ability group- 


Dr. Loomis is associate professor of edu- 
tion, College of Education, Department 
of the University School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 
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ing argue that pupil interest and 
motivation do not receive sufficient 
consideration and that it is un- 
democratic because it tends to ac- 
centuate social stratification. On 
the latter point, it might be men- 
tioned that research done on the 
acceptance and rejection patterns 
of elementary-school children in 
the Colfax School, Pittsburgh, in- 
dicates that acceptance and rejec- 
tion were more marked within an 
ability group than between ability 
groups. In Dade County, Florida, 
where gifted children are grouped 
for special classes during part of 
the day, an evaluation of the plan 
indicated that peer ratings were 
not affected. 


A sprctat system of ability 
grouping that has been reported is 
to have the elementary grades di- 
vided into slow-average groups and 
fast-average groups. 

This is accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner: About 75% of 
each group is made up of “normal” 
or “average” pupils, as determined 
by standardized tests and the opin- 
ions of teachers, the school psy- 
chologist, and the reading consult- 
ant. The remaining 25% of the 
slow-average and the fast-average 
classes is made up of the slow and 
fast learners respectively. 

_ Advocates of this plan report the 
following advantages: 

1. The slow-average groups stim- 
ulate the pupils who are at the up- 
per level of the average to become 
pace-setters for their classmates. 
The top pupils in the fast-average 
group provide stimulation for oth- 
ers in their class. 

2. New pupils about whom ade- 
quate information is lacking may 
be placed in a slow-average class on 
a trial basis. 

3. After prolonged absence, a 
pupil from a fast-average class may 
go into a slow-average class for a 
period of readjustment. 

4. “Average” pupils who show 
unusual progress may be shifted 
from a fast-average class at one 
grade level to a slow-average at the 
next. 


Osner methods of pupil place- 
ment could be examined, such as 
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alphabetical, heterogeneous, intra- 
class and interclass special-interest 
grouping; however, those already 
discussed will serve to indicate the 
variety of plans in use. 

All of them have undoubtedly 
been set up with an honest desire 
to serve the best interests of chil- 
dren, but many of them show little 
concern for the individual unique- 
ness of these children. 

Too often when we group chil- 
dren together, we tend to lose sight 
of their significant differences be- 
cause of the urgencies of sheer 
numbers. So, in the larger school 
systems, several hundred children 
at each grade level are assigned to 
groups according to some estab- 
lished policy. 

The kind of plan adopted by a 
school depends largely on its edu- 
cational goals. If the high value in 
policy is academic achievement, 
then ability grouping is likely to 
prevail. If the emotional and so- 
cial growth of children is also con- 
sidered of major importance, then 
classes are likely to be organized 
with less emphasis on homogene- 
ous mental ability. 

In this connection, I'd like to 
quote several statements made by 
Philip E. Vernon of the University 
of London in his article, “Educa- 
tion and the Psychology of Individ- 
ual Differences,” in the Harvard 
Educational Review: 


. instead of grouping by general 
intelligence and previous all-around 
achievement, we should consider type 
of ability and interests along special 
lines. This might be called the multi- 
dimensional as opposed to the uni- 
dimensional approach. . . . There are 
many dangers in introducing anything 
that implies competitive selection or 
stereotyping of ability levels. It is, 
therefore, preferable to keep grouping 
by age, and later by interest, as far as 
possible. 


Up until about nine years of age or 
fourth grade, there would seem to be 
no good case for any ability grouping 
other than segregation of the lower- 
grade feeble minded . . . and perhaps 
temporary remedial classes for the 
higher-grade defectives and the very 
backward. ... Between the fourth and 
eighth grades one can only suggest 
that the curriculum be largely of an 
exploratory or diagnostic character, 
designed not merely to provide essen- 


tial skills, but to stimulate general 
mental development and to provide 
experiences out of which interests can 
be built. 


And further he states that: 


Even when grouping is introduced, 
there should be sufficient overlapping 
between groups to make transfer up 
or down easy, and of course sufficient 
common activities in a school or college 
to discourage the formation of barriers. 

These statements have stimu- 
lated me to think over the policies 
and principles that led to the many 
kinds of groups I have found my- 
self involved in-over a period of a 
year or two—intraclass groupings, 
special-interest cross-grade groups, 
and, most of all, the basic hetero- 
geneous group which fed into all 
of the others. 

It seems to me that it is in this 
basic heterogeneous group that the 
wondrous richness of diverse and 
divergent talents can be mined and 
dignified. When flexibility of 
grouping is valued as the touch- 
stone for keeping learning at a dy- 
namic level, there seems to ema- 
nate that certain kind of inspired, 
courageous, creative effort that is 
akin to the vigorous energy and ef- 
fort needed for doing physical 
push-ups. 

In the early attempts one needs 
a boost or even a little prodding. 
And some individuals continue to 
need the boosting and the prod- 
ding long after others are compet- 
ing with themselves to increase the 
number of self-sustained push-ups. 

But as the individual learns to 
relinquish and give, first one kind 
of support and then another, only 
to need and be needed in still other 
respects, he and those who matter 
to him develop patterns of self- 
directive learning, and concepts of 
supportive roles to be assumed. 

If people can do this for each 
other by learning to be facilitating 
supportive associates as well as 
more _ self-directive individuals 
(and there is reason to think that 
they can), it seems too bad to go 
to great lengths in pre-arranging 
groupings for any number of other 
worthy purposes which tend to 
more or less inadvertently bypass 
or leave to chance these basic hu- 
man learnings. # # 
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fuls” is the first stage in ele- 
mentary-school grouping, but 
the real payoff comes from what 
you do after your roomful is de- 
livered to you. These youngsters 
are yours now, watching you, won- 
dering what you'll be like. You're 
wondering about them, too, and 
asking yourself how you can best 
use subgrouping within your room 
to help you teach each one as he 
needs to be taught. 
Two attitudes, neither related 
directly to techniques, will help 
you. 


[i children into “teacher- 


Dr. Wilhelms is professor of education, 
San Francisco State College. 


First, learn to expect a tremen- 
dous range of differences among 
the children. Learn to enjoy these 
differences and set your mind to 
making best use of them. 

Only the callow think all sixth- 
graders ought to be alike; only the 
mechanical teacher tries to make 
them so. The real educator knows 
that a sixth grade is primarily a 
group of children about 11 years 
old. A typical roomful of them will 
spread across a 6-to-10-year range 
on almost any variable. 

This wide range creates prob- 
lems. Although many educators 
have worked many years to narrow 
it down, the fact is that the total 
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range of differences can be reduced 
only moderately by any device we 
know of. 

Therefore, no matter how your 
group was assembled, expect it to 
include huge differences. Learn to 
think of this as normal and accept- 
able, and stop yearning for uni- 
formity—you probably wouldn't 
like it anyway. Look for every 
chance to pool differences to pro- 
duce added strength, and get on 
with your job of taking each child 
forward as far as you can. 

Second, dedicate your grouping 
to the well-being of the individual. 
Leave it to the half-teacher to see 
grouping merely as a handy way of 
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forming clusters that he can teach 
with ease. 

If you think of grouping the 
wrong way, it becomes a way of 
flattening out individuals to fit 
some mold; if you think of it the 
right way, it helps you take each 
child where he is and fit your in- 
struction to him. 

The finest thing about working 
with small groups is that it makes 
each child highly “visible.” Don’t 
throw away that chance for clear 
vision by putting on the blinders 
of stereotypy. 

Maybe the greatest hazard in 
this whole grouping business is 
that it causes some teachers to 
search constantly for similarity. Use 
your grouping to let each child 
be more of an individual, to help 
yourself think of him more as a per- 
son in his own right. 


Now let’s assume that you are 
going to have a good bit of group- 
ing in your room, and go on to a 
few specifics. 

Ability Groups. It’s probably a 
good thing to do a limited amount 
of grouping within your room a- 
long ability lines, perhaps espe- 
cially in reading and arithmetic. 
Such grouping frees the ablest to 
proceed as only they can, while 
it offers the less able precisely the 
help they need. 

This should be done field by 
field, so that the groupings can be 
as different as they need to be 
in, say, arithmetic and reading. 

In grouping for any one field, 
the best index is probably some 
combination of the student’s pre- 
vious record in that field, as shown 
by grades and achievement-test 
scores, and some measure of his 
potential, as shown by aptitude or 
general-intelligence scores, or by 
what you know about the student. 

But interest and motivation can 
be much more important than a 
few points on some test score, so 
reserve the right to use your own 
good common sense. 

You may be tempted to place 
under-achievers in a high group to 
stimulate their rapid growth. In 
some cases this may work very well. 
Studies show, though, that often 
this only discourages the student 
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and leaves him worse off. Your 
intuitive perception of the individ- 
ual child will be the best guide. 

You may be tempted, too, to give 
high status to the youngsters who 
are attractive, well dressed, well 
mannered, and from good homes. 
Here is a place to be stern with 
yourself. Use objective data to 
check your personal imagery. The 
purpose of grouping is not to grant 
favors to some, but to make wise 
arrangements for each. 

When you are forming such abil- 
ity groups, adapt content and meth- 
ods to the needs of each group, no 
matter how radical the adaptation 
may need to be. Use as rich a va- 
riety of instructional materials as 
you can get your hands on. Ability 
grouping is futile if the several 
groups then go on with basically 
the same content, with no dif- 
ferences except small changes in 
pace or amounts covered. 

Strength in Diversity. Some 
grouping ought to be based on the 
strength that comes from diversity. 
Often differences are just what we 
need. 

For example, in a broad, active 
social-studies unit with the work 
divided up among committees, a 
committee is lucky if it includes 
a variety of abilities: some bookish 
members, some youngsters with 
artistic and musical and mechanical 
abilities, some with ability to or- 
ganize and lead, some contempla- 
tive planners, some _ aggressive 
doers, and so on. There isn’t the 
slightest need to group by general 
ability levels; the group needs a 
range of abilities suited to a range 
of jobs. 

In the daily life of the school 
—not only in the subject classes, 
but also on the playground and in 
the management of the room’s af- 
fairs—many jobs demand just such 
pooling of peculiar strengths. Be- 
cause we in the schools tend to be 
so oriented toward similarity, we 
ought deliberately to teach our- 
selves to value and use diversity. 

Interest Grouping. Interest is a 
much better basis for grouping 
than is commonly recognized. Have 
you ever had one of those boys who 
is virtually a nonreader at school, 
but who puts together airplane 


models from directions you your- 
self can hardly read? Sometimes a 
strong drive enables a child to go 
way beyond his apparent ability, 
and that’s always a lovely thing to 
encourage. 

It isn’t always easy to distin- 
guish between a real drive and a 
froth of interest that collapses as 
soon as the going gets rough. But 
a sensitive teacher can do it most 
of the time, and it pays to gamble 
now and then. Any child, bright or 
dull, is likely to produce his best 
when he is in a group on some job 
simply because he wants to do it. 

Grouping by Need. Sometimes a 
very specific need is the common 
center for a group. Thus, you find 
that four youngsters can’t handle 
zero in multiplication, or you sense 
that a half-dozen pupils don’t know 
how to manage the introductions 
when their parents visit school. 

The need doesn’t necessarily 
have anything to do with their 
general ability or their long-term 
interests. So you have one or two 
private sessions—whatever it takes 
—and then the group dissolves as 
quietly as it was born. 

Friendship Grouping. For some 
purposes, friendship and congenial- 
ity are the best cement. A school- 
room ought to be an easygoing, 
happy place where good pals can 
get together now and then to tackle 
a job. 

This can be overdone, of course. 
Any teacher knows that if certain 
children were left to themselves 
they would tag along with certain 
other children into any group for 
any purpose. Important, long-range 
groups probably shouldn’t gen- 
erally have friendship as their fo- 
cal point; though one can amiably 
watch it from the corner of his eye 
in forming any group. But for 
some purposes—well, why not help 
boys and girls to the same enjoy- 
ments you cherish for yourself? 


Waar we’ve been portraying so 
far is just the opposite of the set 
situation where youngsters are di- 
vided once and for all into three 
layers: poor, average, good. A lot 
of things are going on in different 
ways. There is flexibility and a 
fluid, open society, where the idea 
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is simply to do the best we can for 
each child as each opportunity 
comes along. 

There’s a calm, easy facing of 
the fact that Al is a whiz at arith- 
metic and Jenny gets along fairly 


well, while Bob needs a lot of help 


on even simple problems. But Bob 
and Jenny and Al haven’t ever 
been classified poor, average, or 
good as human beings. And_ be- 
cause we have seen them at work in 
such varied situations, we aren't 
even much tempted to think of 
them that way. We merely size up 
each situation and take what seems 
like the best next step. 

If we analyze this further, we can 
see a few general principles: 

@ At any given time, each child 
is in at least a couple of differ- 
ent groups formed on different 
lines. Over a year’s time he is in 
a number of groups, based on a 
great variety of criteria. In the 
various groups he has had oppor- 
tunities to lead and to follow. 
Whatever his level, he has had a 
chance to achieve authentic suc- 
cesses in his own way and to con- 
tribute to the group. 

@ Some of the groups have been 
long-lasting—perhaps the reading 
groups are a good example. They 
give the security of a reasonably 
permanent home base. 


< 
DuPuy from Monkmeyer 


Working with small groups makes each child highly “visible.” 


@ Some of the groups are of a 
passing nature, with a very brief 
life corresponding to the need that 
brought them forth. Certainly there 
should be reasonable flexibility, so 
that a youngster can move from 
one group to another—perhaps 
more from personal than for aca- 
demic reasons. But there should 
never be a need for undue preoc- 
cupation with this. 

@ The longer-lasting groups, par- 
ticularly, give us a wonderful 
chance to teach democratic self- 
management—group process, if you 
will. Our times demand, as never 
before, that youngsters grow up 
with attitudes and skills that will 
enable them to move easily in 
group situations and help manage 
affairs. 

Children aren’t born with the 
ability to co-operate or to take lead- 
ership. Help them learn. Keep the 
situations simple at first and super- 
vise the group activities, but build 
for growing independence. Teach- 
ing group process is one of the 
important goals of grouping within 
the classroom. 

@ No youngster has been in all 
the desirable groups; no youngster 
has always been made to see him- 
self as slow. The names of the 
groups have been neutral, often 
given just the chairman’s name. 
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The children have helped decide 
how some groups were formed; 
often they’ve had their own choices. 
Planning has been keyed to work 
to be done, and every single child 
has had more good breaks in the 
year than he could have had if your 
sensitivity in grouping hadn’t put 
him in spots that let him do real 
work successfully. 


Fiwarty, let’s remind ourselves 
of two general ideas. First, don’t 
forget that your room as a whole 
is a group, too. Build it up. Don’t 
get so preoccupied with handling 
it in bits that it loses its force and 
unity. 

Second, remember that grouping 
isn’t a way of teaching. It is simply 
a technique of classroom manage- 
ment that helps you create an en- 
vironment in which you can teach 
better. That total environment is 
what really matters. Don’t sacrifice 
it to some pat system. Don’t worry 
overmuch about technical refine- 
ments in your grouping. 

Do your worrying on behalf of 
individual children. If you do what 
seems sensible in each case and 
work everlastingly for the good ot 
every child, you can be sure that 
grouping will help you make your 
room an interesting, happy, and 
effective working place. # # 
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IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


R. V. BRAHAM 


entering seventh grade is a 

period of experimentation, 
imitation, and emotional adjust- 
ment. These pupils are moving 
from a small unit where they have 
usually had one teacher all day to 
a much larger school where they 
will find themselves with many 
teachers each day, in a depart- 
mental setup. 

Having been accustomed to rely- 
ing on a great deal of individual 
help and personal attention from 
one teacher, they may find the 
change appalling. This is why it is 
necessary for them to have a home- 
room teacher who knows them well 
and one on whom they feel that 
they can rely for sympathetic 


Fr: most youngsters, the time of 


Mr. Braham is principal of Lincoln 
Junior High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia, and president of the West 
Virginia Secondary Principals Commis- 
sion. 
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Junior-high students come in assorted shapes and sizes—and with a range of 
achievement and ability as wide as their range of physical differences. 


understanding and personal guid- 
ance. 

This shift from dependence to 
comparative independence should 
be made as gradual as possible. The 
new seventh-grade pupils need a 
good deal of individual attention; 
this need for attention will decrease 
as they go through the eighth into 
the ninth grade. 

Thus, the junior high school de- 
mands a faculty that works as a 
team, continually evaluating an 
elastic program to improve the 
learning situation through group- 
ing, to provide for the gifted, to 
build up and maintain students’ 
facility in skill subjects, and to im- 
prove their reading, spelling, and 
work habits. 

There must be a constant effort 
on the part of the teacher to ac- 
quire a thorough understanding of 
the pupil—his needs, his way of 
life, and his problems—so that his 


thinking and activity during this 
stage of growth may be directed 
more effectively. 


Pernars one of the best ways to 
promote democracy and still pro- 
vide an opportunity for individual- 
ized instruction is to place pupils 
in home rooms alphabetically and 
schedule them homogeneously for 
skill subjects. Under such a system, 
the home room gives unity to the 
daily activities of the school and 
helps develop a sense of belonging 
which is important to the adoles- 
cent at this age. 

Effective instruction is the pur- 
pose of homogeneous grouping in 
skill subjects. Many factors must 
be considered: students’ achieve- 
ment scores, potential for learning, 
interests, reading skills, work hab- 
its, special talents in art and music, 
educational goals, and emotional 
stability. 
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The purpose in assigning pupils 
to homogeneous classes needs to be 
thoroughly understood by teacher, 
parent, and pupil. The co-opera- 
tion of all concerned should be se- 
cured in the assignment and ac- 
ceptance of placement in regular, 
fast, accelerated, or slow sections. 
And these assignments should be 
flexible. 

Individual, instead of block, 
scheduling permits the placing of 
a student in a group for instruction 
where he can be challenged and his 
needs best met. In seventh and 
eighth grades, assignment of the 
same teacher for English and social 
studies with the same pupils for a 
double period not only reduces the 
number of teachers per pupil, but 
it gives teachers a better chance to 
know the needs of individual pu- 
pils. 

Such an arrangement softens the 
change from elementary to junior 


high school and also gives a con- 
crete purpose for the application of 
English, writing, and spelling. Sub- 
ject matter can be integrated and 
correlated. The double-period class 
provides greater opportunities for 
all youngsters to take part in class 
activities, to share in responsibili- 
ties, and to be respected as individ- 
uals. 

More chances arise for experience 
in gathering facts, evaluating evi- 
dence, and compiling group re- 
ports. Because a greater opportu- 
nity is afforded for sharing, and 
the opportunity for achieving is 
greater, the emotional adjustment 
is made easier. The feeling of be- 
longing is accentuated. 


Because, in today’s crowded 
schools, all the children of all the 
people must be educated, and be- 
cause pupils rarely are retained in 
one grade more than two years, 
seventh-graders come to junior 
high school with a wide range of 
achievement and ability. It is nec- 
essary for us to accept the pupils on 
the grade levels that we find them, 
and this usually gives us three 
groups: the slow learner, the aver- 
age, and the fast. Occasionally there 
is also a fourth group for the accel- 
erated. 

Sometimes a pupil may be a fast 
learner in one subject and slow in 
others. The reading deficiency of a 
pupil may have affected his learn- 
ing progress. 

We can provide for the individ- 
ual needs and differences of each 
pupil if we have a modified group- 
ing plan, a reading program, and a 
flexible over-all program which al- 
lows pupils to be moved from one 
group to another when necessary. 

A grouping plan is much more 
likely to succeed if: 


@ The attitude and training of 
the teacher and the _ teaching 
methods are adjusted to the groups 

@ The textbook and materials 
are selected on the reading-dif- 
ficulty and interest level of the 
group (which may vary as much as 
from fourth to tenth grade) 

@ Plenty of teaching aids are 
available. 


For slower pupils, a good deal 
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more emphasis needs to be put 
both on minimum essentials and 
concrete experiences. 

The accelerated may be permit- 
ted to cover seventh- and eighth- 
grade mathematics in one year and 
then take elementary algebra in the 
eighth grade and advanced algebra 
in the ninth. 

Also in the ninth grade, they may 
be able to take courses in either 
biology or physical science, thus 
making it possible for them to take 
chemistry one year earlier than us- 
ual. Such a stepped-up program en- 
ables students to include an addi- 
tional year of advanced science and 
mathematics in their high-school 
program. 

It is important that good liaison 
be maintained with the senior high 
school so that an accelerated pro- 
gram will be continuous. If there is 
not a close working relationship, 
there may be repetition, lack of 
challenge, and truncated programs. 
Unsympathetic teachers in the 
higher grades may lose the impetus 
which was established earlier and 
allow the advanced to become lazy, 
problem pupils. 

Spending part of the day with 
other pupils in heterogeneous 
home rooms and in the nonacadem- 
ic curriculum and extracurricular 
activities is necessary, and any ac- 
celerated plan should permit this. 
The aim is to improve the educa- 
tion of all, not to stress or drama- 
tize differences. 


To PERMIT effective grouping, a 
junior high school must have at 
least 500 students. In addition, 
close harmonious working relation- 
ships with elementary. school and 
senior high school are necessary so 
that guidance, counseling, testing, 
teaching, and learning will be con- 
tinuous and effective. 

It is likewise recommended that 
a special reading program be 
maintained so that help can be 
given as needed both to the slower 
pupil and to the very able. 

If these needs are met, and the 
supervision of instruction is ade- 
quate to ensure proper teaching at 
all levels, an effective grouping plan 
can be successfully applied at the 
junior high-school level. # # 
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MAURICE AHRENS 
and JEAN FAIR 


IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A conversation tape-recorded in the JOURNAL office 


Dr. Ahrens: It seems to me that 
the American high school today has 
two major functions: One is gen- 
eral education; the other, educa- 
tion toward specialization. 

General education is a required 
program. It has common objectives 
which all youth should achieve. 
Its content is based upon common 
problems of youth and society. Its 
objectives are behavior changes— 
attitudes, habits, skills, and «the 
like. 

The specialization part of the 
curriculum is an elective program. 
It provides courses to meet the 
varying special needs of youth 
ranging from college preparation 
to terminal vocational education. 

It is my contention that stu- 
dents should not be grouped homo- 
geneously in the general-education 
courses. Rather, these classes should 
be made as heterogeneous as it is 
possible to make them. Achieve- 


Dr. Ahrens is professor of education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. He 
has been director of curriculum in 
Denver; Battle Creek, Michigan; and 
Corpus Christi, Texas. He is co-author 
of Living Chemistry (Ahrens, Bush, 
and Easley. Ginn. 1957). 
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ment of the objectives of these 
courses would be enhanced if they 
included a cross section of the 
population rather than a select 
group. This does not mean that all 
students would work at the same 
achievement level. 

Elective courses would enroll 
students who, after careful study 
and counseling, were found to have 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
vocational plans which predict 
success in courses elected. Such 
groups would have a high degree 
of homogeneity. 

Dr. Fair: I agree with you that 
the school has responsibility for 
bringing about desirable behavior 
changes, even though I emphasize 
the role of the school in promoting 
intellectual development. How- 
ever, I doubt that random assign- 
ment of students to classes will 
necessarily discharge this responsi- 
bility as well as some systematic 
effort to capitalize upon advan- 
tages I see in planned grouping. 
The crucial point is the kinds of 
experiences students are to have. 

In both required and elective 
courses, flexible grouping often fa- 


cilitates experiences that are more 
challenging for the very able, more 
satisfying for the least able, or 
peculiarly suited to the special 
needs of still others. 

Dr. Ahrens: The problem with 
grouping is that nobody seems to 
know what the criteria should be. 
An approach to homogeneity is 
possible in elective subjects if, 
through planned counseling, stu- 
dents are counseled into courses 
on the basis of aptitude and other 
pertinent factors. 

Dr. Fair: Grouping is difficult 
at best. We'd agree, I’m sure, that 
it’s impossible to produce anything 
like real homogeneity—and I 
wouldn’t like it if we could. All 
the schools can hope to do is re- 
duce the range of differences. I be- 
lieve that this is frequently desir- 
able. 

However, grouping should take 
Dr. Fair is associate professor of edu- 
cation, Wayne State University, Detroit. 
Formerly she was at Evanston (Illinois) 
Township High School, where she 
worked on testing and research, and 
on curriculum, including the program 
for the talented. She is a member of 


the board of directors of NEA’s Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
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into consideration more factors 
than basic ability and achievement 
in specific areas—emotional ma- 
turity and physical health, for ex- 
ample, along with student interest 
and motivation. I would even con- 
sider grouping occasionally on as- 
pects of personality pattern. The 
criteria you use depend upon the 
purpose for setting up the group, 
and providing for bright students 
is not the only purpose. 

We ought to investigate new and 
better structural patterns, perhaps 
with groups meeting for part of the 
school week or year and sized for 
particular aims. Assigning students 
by chance to conventional-sized 
classes, meeting five days a week, 
may be more usual than fruitful. 

Dr. Ahrens: Recently I talked 
with a group of principals who at- 
tempted to develop criteria for 
grouping students. Thev found 
that when criteria in addition to 
mental ability were used, the 
groups formed showed a high de- 
gree of heterogeneity. So they re- 
verted to grouping according to 
mental ability, believing that the 
achievement range would be great- 
ly reduced when only the ability 
criterion was used. However, 
Wrightstone says in Class Organi- 
zation for Instruction that studies 
reveal for a grade organized on 
three ability levels the reduction 
in range of achievement is about 
15 to 17%. This is much less than 
these principals supposed. 

Dr. Fair: Doesn’t some reduction 
help? 

Dr. Ahrens: Not enough to make 
a significant difference in teaching 
and learning. The teacher has cer- 
tain individual differences to take 
care of in the classroom regardless 
of how the children are selected. 
And a teacher who can handle a 
range of approximately 80% can 
handle a 100% range. If a teacher 
can’t handle any range, he'll try 
to teach all students the same thing 
at the same time. 

Dr. Fair: I agree that if young- 
sters are grouped according to IQ 
or any other single criterion, in- 
cluding the arbitrary one of mak- 
ing three groups—high, average, and 
low—you're not likely to im- 
prove the situation. However, if 


you use more criteria, you can make 
the range of differences more man- 
ageable. 

At least some reduction is fre- 
quently worthwhile. Differences in- 
crease so much from the first grade 
on up that in the tenth grade you 
may have students with a fifth-grade 
reading level and a_ fourteenth- 
grade reading level, for example, 
or some who can think about com- 
plex and abstract problems and 
others who still need concrete ex- 
periences with fairly simple ma- 
terials. It’s harder to set up effec- 
tive learning experiences for such 
widely different students in one 
class. 

Dr. Ahrens: Basically you seem 
to be recommending grouping in 
relation to academic achievement. 
How about attitudes and habits 
and social skills and other be- 
havior? A child with an IQ of 50 
or 60 develops just as potent at- 
titudes, beliefs, and appreciations 
as a child who has an IQ of 175. 

Dr. Fair: I doubt that there 
could be any definitive research on 
whether homogeneous grouping is 
better than heterogeneous or vice 
versa, because whether one works 
out better than the other depends 
on a great many local factors. 

One school has a study which 
shows that reducing the range pro- 
duced desirable results. Another 
school finds that it didn’t. I suspect 
that the inconsistent or conflicting 
results may be explained by dif- 
ferences in teachers’ skill, school 
facilities, the kinds of students en- 
rolled, what students are expected 
to learn, the social patterns of the 
school community, and more. 

But, Dr. Ahrens, I have diffi- 
culty understanding what academic 
achievement means, in your terms. 
It seems to me that among the 
things that students ought to learn 
—let’s say in a social-studies class 
—are some attitudes about other 
kinds of peonle. I can’t divorce 
this kind of thing from something 
called academic achievement. 

Dr. Ahrens: I’m using the term 
the way that many high-school 
teachers use it: the acquisition of 
academic skill and information, 
in contrast with the acquisition of 
attitudes and other behaviors. 
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Dr. Fair: I can’t agree. Academic 
achievement includes more than 
that. It includes developing gener- 
alizations and using them to in- 
terpret, to analyze, to produce 
something new or unique, to evalu- 
ate, and—insofar as these are dif- 
ferent—to form attitudes and in- 
terests, all in significant and in- 
creasingly complex content. 

And students ought to learn 
these things at the same _ time; 
learning content at one time and 
behavior and attitudes at another 
seems meaningless to me. What are 
students to have attitudes about, 
and how are they to develop them 
apart from thoughtful considera- 
tion? 

Dr. Ahrens: Actually, subject 
matter is the means to the end in 
learning. Problems of youth and 
society should be solved by students 
through the use of all the facts 
(subject matter) which are avail- 
able. The process and solution re- 
sult in development, change, or 
fortification of behavior—attitudes, 
social skills, etc. 

Although subject matter is most 
desirable in the solution of prob- 
lems, it is not essential to the de- 
velopment of behavior. Many ado- 
lescents acquire ways of behaving 
without factual bases. Actually, ac- 
quisition of subject matter can 
take place with little or no rela- 
tion to behavior. 

Dr. Fair: Many important prob- 
lems are too complex to be solved 
with simple subject matter or sim- 
ple abilities. I want the very able 
to tackle some of these, instead of 
being restricted to simpler ones 
that the others can manage. 

Dr. Ahrens: Here’s something 
that’s pertinent to grouping: Re- 
search findings indicate a rather 
significant positive correlation be- 
tween socioeconomic status and 
mental ability. A research study [re- 
ported in 1924] showed that the 
median IQ is 116, while the median 
for children of the common labor- 
ing class is 89. Thus, ability group- 
ing relegates a large percent of 
children of low economic status to 
slow-learning groups and those of 
high socioeconomic status to the 
top groups. 

It appears to me that ability 
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grouping accentuates social strati- 
fication and that it is not in har- 
mony with the democratic ideal. 
Furthermore, there are several 
studies which indicate that when 
children are grouped according to 
mental ability there is a concentra- 
tion of the so-called behavior-prob- 
lem children in the low-ability 
groups. I do not believe this creates 
a desirable learning situation. 

I want to stress again that the 
goals of the general-education pro- 
gram are determined by the needs 
and concerns of youth and society. 
It is my belief that the achieve- 
ment of these common goals is 
more certain to result in groups 
which are representative of a cross- 
section of society than in groups 
which have been selected through 
some mechanical or organizational 
arrangement. 

In the elective program, which 
should be specifically tailored to 
the special interests and aptitudes, 
a natural grouping will occur. 
Here the objectives vary with the 
individual, and students are en- 
rolled in courses which help them 
to achieve these objectives. 

Dr. Fair: What goes on in your 
kind of general-education courses 
isn’t clear to me. Things are like- 
ly to be too difficult for some and 
boresomely easy" for others. 

Dr. Ahrens: I don’t think so. 
Let’s take the teaching of written 
expression. The way you teach a 
young person to write is to have 
him write. Now, regardless of how 
well or badly the student writes, 
the teacher can take what he has 
written and use it to teach him 
how to express himself better the 
next time. This approach can work 
with a low- or high-IQ student. 

Dr. Fair: Yes, but top writers 
are ready to write at a fairly so- 
phisticated level while the poor 
writers may still be working on 
what a sentence is. 

Dr. Ahrens: The teacher can 
single out students with particu- 
lar interests and aptitudes and let 
them work together. Then again, 
students will work individually. At 
other times there are useful and 
desirable experiences on which the 
whole class will work together. No 
class should ever be taught with- 
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out a balance among these three 
ways of working. 

Dr. Fair: Yes, but a_ typical 
teacher has five classes, each for a 
fairly short period of time. While 
he’s helping the group working on 
linking paragraphs together with 
good transitional sentences, he 
can’t be working with others who 
need to learn to write a few simple 
sentences or with still others who 
are trying to organize a complex 
analysis. Teaching so many spe- 
cific aspects of writing at once 
makes things more complicated for 
high-school teachers. 

Dr. Ahrens: Elementary-school 
teachers learned long ago how to 
deal with heterogeneous groups. 

Dr. Fair: But they usually have 
the same few pupils all day. And 
even they run into complications. 

Dr. Ahrens: This is true, but I 
know many secondary teachers who 
have learned to manage this situ- 
ation in each of their classes. 
Others, of course, are unable to 
do this. I think it is better to help 
such teachers learn the skills neces- 
sary to take care of individual dif- 
ferences than it is to try to find 
some mechanical or organizational 
method of solving the problem. 

Dr. Fair: It’s unreasonable to ex- 
pect teachers of 150 students to be 
able to do everything. 

Dr. Ahrens: The type of pro- 
cedure I’m suggesting would work 
much better in some kind of a 
block program—if the teacher had 
fewer pupils and had them two 
or more periods a day. 

Dr. Fair: Let’s go back to your 
statement about ability grouping 
and social class. For one thing, 
school neighborhood makes social 
grouping of a sort. Some schools, 
for example, are made up primar- 
ily of youngsters from lower social 
classes; others are almost entirely 
of middle classes. And there are 
wide differences among students of 
any one social class. Furthermore, 
broadly defined, competence is 
found in every social class, al- 
though I agree, as it is usually de- 
fined in schools, it is more often 
found in culturally _ privileged 
groups. 

Dr. Ahrens: What you say about 
neighborhood stratification may be 


valid for some elementary schools, 
but I don’t think it’s likely to be 
true at the secondary level, except 
in extremely large urban areas. 
Most high schools are potential 
melting pots insofar as socioeco- 
nomic classes are concerned. 

Dr. Fair: In summary, I believe 
that the school certainly ought to 
give all children opportunities to 
make the most of themselves and 
of society. And I believe that 
schools have a job in whittling 
down rigidity in social classes, 
denial of decent opportunities, and 
dislike for diverse contributions 
and views. So I oppose largely per- 
manent track systems, poorer 
teachers for low-ability groups, 
little problem-solving except for 
the very able, special grouping for 
whoever simply call themselves 
“college preparatory,” and the like. 

Democracy needs intellectual 
competence and decent attitudes 
in everyone, besides all the down- 
right excellence it can get. How- 
ever, I believe that some flexible 
and imaginative grouping within 
school classes or among them im- 
proves the quality of experiences 
and does not have to accentuate 
social-class privilege. 

Dr. Ahrens: In summary, as I 
look at the problem of grouping, 
it appears to me that it is just 
one of many ways of taking care of 
individual differences. Grouping 
may be effected in, at least, two 
ways. Young people at a particu- 
lar grade level may be grouped ac- 
cording to one or more criteria 
such as mental ability, or grouping 
may occur in each class based upon 
the nature of each learning experi- 
ence. In either case, the mere me- 
chanics do not assure _ better 
achievement of objectives. 

I have contended that young 
people should not be grouped ac- 
cording to mental ability in the 
required or general-education pro- 
gram. Only a few of the many 
reasons for this contention have 
been included in this discussion. I 
have further expressed the belief 
that a natural grouping, based 
upon student special interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities, should be used 
in the elective or specialization 


part of the program. #+ + 
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TEACHER 
MAKES 


DIFFERENCE 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


HEN all the arguments about 
W grouping are over, and the 
pupils have been grouped 

in one way or another, it is, in the 
end, the day-to-day influence of the 
teacher that matters. The accumu- 
lation of the countless little things 
the teacher does gives meaning to a 
child’s school experience and has 
a far more powerful impact on 
what a child learns and becomes 
than we sometimes recognize. 

Teachers need to be aware of 
their own behavior with children. 
This awareness is important in the 
light of what we know about the 
way children learn and the way 
they develop. 

Two concepts in particular are 
important here: 

1. Children learn what they are 
motivated to learn. 

2. In the presence of other hu- 
man beings, children learn to be 
the human beings they are. 


Motivation 


Motivating a child to learn is not 
a superficial process. The compel- 
Dr. Gordon is director of the Office 


of Child and Youth Study of the New 
Jersey Department of Education, Tren- 
ton. 


THE 


THE 


David S. Strickler 


ling motivations lie deep within 
the child—they reside in his con- 
cept of himself, in the way he 
thinks and the way he feels about 
himself. 

Whatever he does, whatever he 
seeks to learn or to avoid learning, 
is ultimately related to enhancing 
his concept of himself or defending 
his concept of himself from attack 
and destruction. The goals toward 
which human beings strive most 
intensively are these: to be ac- 
cepted, to be approved, to be able 
to stand alone as a self. 

The child who persistently seeks 
attention in the classroom is in- 
dicating that he has a deep-seated 
need to accomplish one or another 
of the above goals. The teacher who 
ignores or rebuffs behavior of this 
kind unintentionally increases the 
child’s problem and causes him to 
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seek attention even more avidly— 
perhaps from other sources. 

It makes a difference in what a 
child learns, then, whether or not 
his teacher understands and helps 
him satisfy his deep-felt needs. He 
will learn the most from whoever 
gives him feelings of worth, ac- 
ceptance, approval, achievement. 

Over a period of years, the teach- 
ers at an elementary school studied 
the motivations of children who 
were having difficulties and tried 
to base their actions on what the 
data indicated. 

Jim, in the fourth grade, was one 
of the children studied. Jim had 
been doing poorly in his daily work 
ever since his father died, a year be- 
fore. His performance on the in- 
telligence and achievement tests 
given in the fall showed regression. 
In addition, he was hostile and ag- 
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gressive toward adults and peers 
alike. 

Data indicated that outside of 
school his life was now directed 
entirely by women. In simple pro- 
jective tests and in his conversa- 
tions with his teacher and others, 
the recurring pattern of behavior 
showed that he wished he were old 
enough to be in the seventh-grade 
class, which was taught by Mr. Wil- 
son. Sociometric data indicated that 
he repeatedly ignored or rejected 
his peers and chose Mr. Wilson as 
his only friend. 

Jim was placed in Mr. Wilson’s 
room. For months Mr. Wilson 
helped him with his school work, 
and Jim again became a good stu- 
dent. The older boys lent a helping 
hand, too, especially by showing 
him how to improve his pitching 
and catching. Together they pro- 
vided Jim with the milieu he 
seemed to need in order to work 
through his problem. 

In the spring, when several class- 
es were out on the playground, 
Jim told Mr. Wilson that he was 
going over “to see what the other 
kids are doing.” He had a good 
time playing ball with his former 
classmates and played with them 
daily in the next few weeks. Then 
one day he said, “Mr. Wilson, 
would it make you feel bad if I told 
you I would like to go back to my 
own class now?” 

Mr. Wilson replied, “Jim, would 
it make you feel bad if I told you 
I am delighted?” They both burst 
out laughing. 


Human Relationships 


Evidence from cultural anthro- 
pology and sociology shows that 
children get their concepts about 
themselves from the way they have 
been treated. They learn to be the 
human beings they are, with the 
patterns of behavior they have, 
with the values they hold, in the 
presence of other human beings. 

Recent research into the causes 
of delinquency, for example, shows 
that 75% of those who violate ac- 
cepted norms are not disturbed 
emotionally but are behaving ac- 
cording to the society in which 
their fundamental needs are met 
and their self goals achieved. 
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In order for children to think 
and act in ways we believe desir- 
able, they must live with human 
beings who will make it possible 
for them to develop the concepts of 
themselves and others that will lead 
them to behave in these ways. The 
social group must contain within 
it, and must practice, the norms we 
wish to establish. 

Mrs. Amey, a principal and 
eighth-grade teacher of a_ small 
rural school, understood this. She 
was a scholarly woman, a student 
in many fields of knowledge, yet a 
new boy in her class, 14-year-old 
Lloyd, knew more historical facts 
than she did. He read a great deal 
of history with his father, who was 
a lawyer. When Lloyd’s family 
moved into the neighborhood, his 
parents had been worried that he 
might not learn all he could in this 
rural school, and they had tried to 
get him admitted to the regional 
high school. 

In one of the conferences she 
held regularly with each child, Mrs. 
Amey learned that Lloyd was still 
interested in the discussion the chil- 
dren had a few days earlier regard- 
ing the qualifications of a good 
class president. At the time, Lloyd 
had been sorely disappointed that 
he had not been elected, for he was 
sure he was “by far the most highly 
qualified” of all his classmates. He 
had also been quite vocal that the 
president the children had elected 
would “never make it.” 

Losing the election had stirred 
him to begin a study of the presi- 
dents of the United States to see 
what qualities they had and how 
these qualities influenced the deci- 
sions they made. He told Mrs. 
Amey what he was doing and at 
her suggestion limited his study to 
six of the presidents. 

In the months to come, this study 
occupied a large portion of Lloyd’s 
free time, both in and out of school. 
Mrs. Amey helped him with using 
indexes, taking notes on cards and 
keeping an organized file of data, 
preparing a bibliography, and final- 
ly writing and documenting his 
conclusions. 

From time to time he discussed 
with the others what he was learn- 
ing. The children found his sug- 


gestions in class meetings more and 
more helpful, especially in setting 
up rules of conduct for themselves. 
Lloyd, in turn, gradually became 
a better listener to what the other 
children had to say. 

In conferences with Lloyd’s par- 
ents, Mrs. Amey learned that Lloyd 
had admitted to his mother that 
the children had been wiser than 
he had thought in their choice of 
a class president and that by ob- 
serving the boy he had learned a 
great deal about how to treat peo- 
ple. 

Lloyd, intelligent and sensitive, 
was not only accumulating knowl- 
edge, but was learning in the pres- 
ence of his family, his teacher, and 
the other children, to use his knowl- 
edge to develop wisdom as well. 
But the teacher was the key. 


The Teacher’s Role 


In our democracy, public schools 
were established to help realize the 
American dream of a nation where 
every individual would have the 
opportunity to fulfill his potential- 
ities. Attendance was made com- 
pulsory so that every child might 
develop into a citizen capable of 
making decisions affecting the wel- 
fare of all. 

As teachers, we must be constant- 
ly aware of what we do, so that we 
do not align ourselves with forces 
that unwittingly tend to destroy 
rather than to promote these demo- 
cratic ideals. 

Instead of our present preoccu- 
pation with separating, classifying, 
and categorizing human beings, we 
need to examine what we believe 
about childen growing up in our 
society. We need to study the rela- 
tionship between what we do and 
the consequent behavior we desire 
in children. We must act on our 
judgment and submit the results 
of our actions to careful scrutiny, 
constantly aiming to bring our 
goals to ultimate achievement. 

There are no magic formulas. 
The teaching-learning process is to- 
day what it has always been—a hu- 
man relationship. Today, as always, 
the young and eager look to those 
they consider older and wiser. In 
the end, it’s the teacher who 
makes the differefice. #+ + 
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Screen Process 


MARSHALL O. DONLEY, JR. 


GENERATION ago, parents of 
A high-school students rarely 

were expected to sign any 
form except the report card. To- 
day’s parents are finding themselves 
more and more often asked to sign 
a form letter which begins: “I re- 
quest permission for my son/daugh- 
ter to drive to high school.” 

This new form letter is indicative 
of our age, a time when a two-car 
garage is becoming more common 
than a two-story house. However, 
when a parent signs a request that 
his son or daughter be allowed to 
drive, he may be affecting the 
grades on the report card he will be 
asked to sign later in the year. 

He may, in addition, be provid- 
ing his child with temptations 
which can cause discipline prob- 
lems and interference with extra- 
curricular activities. He may even 
be risking his child’s life. 


Driving and Grades 


Early this year, the possible rela- 
tionship between student driving 
and grades was called to public at- 
tention when a survey made at 
Madison High School in Rexburg, 
Idaho, was published. Based on a 
study of the four-year grade aver- 
ages of a senior class, this survey 
showed that no straight-A student 
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states. 
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drove a car, but 83% of the failures 
were drivers. 

Of the students in between, the 
Rexburg survey indicated, 15% of 
B students drove, 41% of C stu- 
dents, and 71% of D students. 

Since the Rexburg study was 
made public, a few other high- 
school principals have announced 
that surveys in their schools also 
show a dramatic relationship be- 
tween grades and driving. Princi- 
pals in many parts of the country 
—from New Jersey to Colorado, 
from Wisconsin to Texas—have said 
they believe that grades and driv- 
ing are definitely and closely cor- 
related. 

Often cited by these principals as 
an example of this relationship is 
the student who doesn’t finish 
school because of maintaining a 
car. 

The storv of this student varies 
little from New York to New Mexi- 
co. The story begins when the stu- 
dent, usually male and often al- 
ready doing poorly in school, buys 
or makes a down payment on a car. 

Soon he is working part time to 
keep up the payments, to buy gas 
or to make repairs. His class work 
suffers; often he is half-asleep at 
his desk. When the principal or 
counselor points out that the stu- 
dent should decide between his car 
or his schoolwork, he almost in- 
variably chooses to keep the car, 
and another potential graduate is 
lost. 
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The student who drops out of 
school to support a car is the ex- 
treme case. More common are the 
students who skip classes for sev- 
eral days at a time to work in order 
to make payments on their cars. Us- 
ually, say high-school principals, it 
is the student who can least afford 
to miss the class who does this. 

But cars are not affecting grades 
in all high schools. Nor can cars be 
blamed categorically for all drop- 
outs, all failures—or even for most 
of them. Poor grades and adjust- 
ment to school are related to many 
factors in the individual’s social, 
cultural, and economic _ back- 
ground. 

Some failures would occur if the 
students involved drove oxcarts, or 
had no vehicles at all. In fact, a few 
principals report that studies in 
their schools show no correlation 
whatsoever with the Rexburg ratio. 

In Artesia, New Mexico, for ex- 
ample, according to high-school 
principal Calloway Taulbee, just 
as many of the high-achieving stu- 
dents drive as the poorer ones. Mr. 
Taulbee’s study showed that 27% 
of his A students drove, 20% of B 
students, 23% of C students, 21% 
of D students, and 23% of the fail- 
ures. 

A similar contradiction of the 
Rexburg findings resulted from a 
survey made at Tenafly (New Jer- 
sey) High School. There, according 
to Principal Eugene H. Van Vliet, 
about 25% of the top students drive 
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to school more or less regularly. 
And in Stamford, Connecticut, ac- 
cording to high-school principal Al- 
ton L. Rhoads, more students are 
driving than ever, yet a higher per- 
centage of them are going on to 
college. 

Why do we find these apparent 
contradictions? The answer seems 
to lie in the social and economic 
level of the community. In towns 
such as Tenafly, Artesia, and oth- 
ers, where two- and three-car fam- 
ilies are common and where many 
parents are college graduates, a 
relationship between driving and 
grades is less likely to exist. 

Students in these towns are given 
cars and money to support them; 
they need not hold afterschool jobs 
for the privilege of driving. In ad- 
dition, these students are motivated 
to get into colleges or business 
schools; neither their cars nor any- 
thing else is likely to slow them 
down. 

A dramatic instance of the differ- 
ence that socioeconomic level can 
make in the driving-grades relation- 
ship is given by Jere Reid, assistant 
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principal of Carlsbad (New Mex- 
ico) Senior High School. In Mr. 
Reid’s school, three distinct levels 
can be seen. 

One level is composed of the sons 
and daughters of professional peo- 
ple, businessmen, and the like. Mr. 
Reid reports, “With this type of 
student we have very few troubles 
concerning driving or grades.” A 
second level is made up of children 
of miners and other blue-collar 
workers. “From these students,” he 
says, “we have driving troubles.” 
At a third level are the children 
from homes with low economic 
bases. “From this group,” Mr. Reid 
says, “we have many dropouts; 
money from jobs is more impor- 
tant to them than grades.” 


Discipline Problems 


Joy riding during lunch hour, 
hot rodding after school, beer 
drinking in cars are some of the 
discipline problems mentioned by 
principals over the country. By and 
large, the same students who en- 
danger their grades with their cars 
are the ones found violating school 
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and community automobile reg- 
ulations. 

One aspect of the discipline prob- 
lem is the extent the temptations 
of the automobile cut into extracur- 
ricular activities. As one football 
coach put it, “I know a couple of 
big guys who should have been out 
for ball, but they’ve got cars, and 
they work half the day to feed 
them.” Some principals, however, 
believe the work experience is more 
valuable than some of the extra- 
curricular activities. 

To keep discipline problems to 
a minimum, schools resort to car 
registration forms, inspections of 
parking areas during lunchtime, as- 
signed parking spaces, and require- 
ments that buses be used for trans- 
portation during extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

Many schools find that man 
hours are wasted when a teacher 
or counselor has to check the park- 
ing lot two or three times a day. 
Parents could help, some principals 
say, if more of them would limit 
their children’s driving. 


Safety 

“Autos are an expensive and 
dangerous toy for kids to have.” 

Few principals or parents would 
disagree with this comment by F 
X. Joswick, principal of Pulaski 
(Wisconsin) High School. Even in 
schools where academic progress 
seems unrelated to driving, and 
where discipline problems are few, 
auto safety is considered important. 

For this reason, emphasis on safe- 
ty is the common base on which 
the automobile programs of many 
schools rest. Small schools and 
large, in high and low economic- 
level areas, have built effective pro- 
grams around safety education. 
Driver-education classes are usually 
part of these programs, and of- 
ten driver-education teachers work 
closely with principals in regulat- 
ing on-campus and nearby student 
driving. 

At Kokomo (Indiana) High 
School, for example, the driver- 
education teachers, the deans, and 
the principal sponsor a_ student 
organization called the No-Acs—an 
abbreviation of “no accidents.” 
The No-Acs are student drivers 
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who have had no moving accidents 
during the preceding six months. 

Nearly half the student drivers 
at Kokomo High School are mem- 
bers of the No-Acs. The existence 
of the group serves as a constant 
reminder to students of the need 
for careful driving. 

A closer look at how auto pro- 
grams are handled in two other 
schools will show just how effective 
safety-oriented driving campaigns 
can be. 


A Large-School Program 


North Central High School, m 
Indianapolis, enrolls over 1300 stu- 
dents. Hundreds of students drive 
to North Central every day; over 
600 have permits to park on cam- 
pus. Yet problems relating to autos 
are now few because of the com- 
prehensive program in operation 
there. 

A few years ago, when North 
Central had just opened, the jun- 
ior-class president was killed in a 
high-speed accident. Not long after 
that, another student was killed 
when the brakes on his car failed. 

These violent deaths stunned the 
residents of the North Central area, 
and they soon moved to prevent, if 
possible, another repetition of this 
tragedy. Parent-teacher groups, 
working with North Central’s prin- 
cipal, Dean B. Smith, planned the 
organization of a student. traffic- 
safety council. 

Begun as a committee of the stu- 
dent council under the guidance of 
a vice-principal, the traffic-safety 
council started an extensive pro- 
gram to educate the students at 
North Central about safety. 

One of the first steps was regula- 
tion of student automobiles. All 
cars were required to display park- 
ing permits. To get a permit, stu- 
dents had to sign a form which then 
had to be countersigned by the as- 
sistant principal and the student 
chairman of the safety council. 

Next, a father-son or father- 
daughter agreement form was dis- 
tributed. All student drivers and 
their fathers had to sign this agree- 
ment, which included explanations 
of driving regulations at the school. 
Then, each car was given a careful 
safety check by Indiana State Po- 


lice, who co-operate fully with the 
program. The check is now per- 
formed twice a year at the school. 

The student group did not stop 
with safety checks and registration 
forms. They initiated and have con- 
tinued a program of safety edu- 
cation which includes posters, 
assembly shows, announcements 
over the school public-address sys- 
tem, and stories in local news- 
papers. 

Driving rules are strictly en- 
forced: One violation brings a rep- 
rimand from the council; two send 
the violator to the county sheriff's 
safety school; three-time losers may 
no longer drive to school. 

The success of the program is 
shown in two ways. First, student 
accidents have become rare. Sec- 
ondly, related auto problems are 
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minimized, too. By emphasizing the 
dangers of driving, the council has 
apparently kept the serious nature 
of the automobile before the stu- 
dents and helped curtail its use as 
a plaything or a status symbol. 


A Small-School Program 


In Danville, a town in Hendricks 
County, Indiana, with a popula- 
tion of 3213, administrators faced 
the student-driving problem in a 
different fashion. 

By emphasizing safe driving to 
the students and by stressing both 
safety and the relationship be- 
tween driving and grades to the 
parents, Russell Rayburn, former 
county superintendent, and Henry 
Cox, principal of Danville-Central 
Township High School, have taken 
action to drastically curtail driving. 
(Although many private schools 
and even some colleges and uni- 
versities ban student driving com- 
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pletely, few if any public secondary 
schools do so.) 

A few years ago, nearly 50 stu- 
dents drove cars to high school in 
Danville; last year about 25 drove; 
about eight will drive this year. The 
cutback started after Superintend- 
ent Rayburn began a public-rela- 
tions campaign to alert his com- 
munity to the dangers of student 
driving. Working through PTA 
groups, newspapers, and personal 
contacts, Mr. Rayburn called stu- 
dent driving an impediment to the 
completion of a high-school educa- 
tion. 

He told parents: . . adding 
another gasoline tank to fill, an- 
other car to repair, greater temp- 
tations to use and abuse rights and 
privileges extended by you to 
youth, may mean... that you are 
supplying a basis for real pitfalls 
for your sons and daughters as well 
as for the sons and daughters of 
your community.” 

Working with the co-operation 
of the community, Principal Cox 
began screening student requests 
for driving. Those who were with- 
in walking distance or on bus lines 
did not continue to drive. Safety 
was discussed again and again: An 
elementary school is next to Dan- 
ville High; consideration for these 
small children was emphasized. 

Today each student driver at 
Danville High brings his car keys 
into the principal's office every 
morning and hangs them on a 
hook under his name. The keys re- 
main there until school is dis- 
missed. 

Joy riding and hot rodding are 
rare in Danville. Henry Cox 
doesn’t expect any dropouts that 
may be blamed on cars. His stu- 
dents may grow up with less knowl- 
edge of cars than some others, but 
this doesn’t worry him. He believes 
they will grow up as better citizens 
and better persons. 


“ 


Tue programs at North Central 
and Danville High are not the only 
effective ones in the country. But 
they are successful programs based 
on sound premises. As such, they 
may serve as guideposts to other 
high schools seeking solutions to 
the student-driving problem. #+ + 
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TO THE STUDENT 


Ho will be the first Ameri- 

\\ can to orbit in space? How 

will he be launched into 
orbit? How far will he go? How 
long will he be gone? Will he get 
back to earth safely? When will he 
make his first space flight? 

Our space scientists have answers 
to many of these questions. For 
many months they have been work- 
ing on plans to launch a manned 
satellite into an orbit around the 
world and return it to earth safely. 
The plans for doing this exciting 
job are called Project Mercury. 


Who will be America’s first man 
in space? He will be one of seven 
spacemen or astronauts who are 
now going to “space school.” Our 
astronauts are training for the day 
when one of them will be hurled 
into space by a giant rocket. 

All seven astronauts are military 
test pilots chosen from a group of 
about 50 volunteers who met the 
basic requirements. They were 
chosen for their perfect health, 
their high intelligence, their edu- 
cation, their knowledge of flight, 


Mrs. Marshall is editor, National Avia- 
tion Education Council, Washington, 
D.C. Illustrations by National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 


Capsule separates from Atlas and goes into orbit. 


and their great desire to pioneer 
in space. 

In “space school” the astronauts 
will study the rocket which will 
carry them into space and the sat- 
ellite capsule in which they will 
orbit. They will spin around in 
centrifuges and fly Mach 2 air- 
craft and may even ride in rocket 
sleds and balloons. They will be 
tumbled, jolted, and whirled by 
machines. They will even take 
short flights over—and then into— 
the Atlantic in a Redstone rocket. 
All these experiences will be part 
of the training they will need for 
the hardships, dangers, and thrills 
of space flight. 


How will our astronaut be 
launched into space? Space sci- 
entists have chosen the huge Atlas 
rocket booster to put the astronaut 
into orbit from the launching site 
at Cape Canaveral, Florida. He 
will ride in a small capsule or con- 
tainer at the very tip of the Atlas. 
Dressed in a protective pressurized 
suit and helmet, he will lie on his 
back with his knees drawn up. He 
will be able to talk with scientists 
on the ground over a two-way ra- 
dio. He will have with him in the 
capsule everything needed to keep 
him alive, including food, water, 
and oxygen. 
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How far will our astronaut ride 
into space? How long will he be 
gone? Scientists hope the capsule 
will orbit about 100 miles above 
the earth. They plan to keep it in 
orbit for not more than 24 hours. 


Will our astronaut get. back.to. 
earth safely? The astronaut will 
not be put into orbit unless it is 
almost certain he can return to 
earth unharmed. Many tests will 
be made with monkeys and other 
animals as passengers. These ani- 
mals and the capsule must return 
to earth safely again and again be- 
fore the astronaut takes his turn. 

When the astronaut or Project 
Mercury scientists are ready to 
bring the capsule back to earth, 
the capsule’s retro rockets will 
change its course and it will begin 
to descend. Scientists hope it will 
land in the Atlantic Ocean north 
of Puerto Rico. The capsule will 
be airtight and will float. If it 
comes down on land, special cush- 
ioning will soften the landing 
shock. A flashing light, a radio 
signal, a tracking beacon, and dye 
markers will help searchers find the 
capsule after it has landed. 


How soon will our astronaut 
make his first space flight? Project 
Mercury scientists hope to put him 


into orbit in two or three years. 
The seven astronauts will continue 
their space-flight training right up 
to the very day of flight. 

Which one of the astronauts will 
be chosen to be the Christopher 
Columbus of space? None of the 
severr- merr-wilt know wntit-the day 
arrives. 


Things To Do 


1. Report to the class on one of the 
following: 

The Atlas rocket. Tell your classmates 
how big it is, how it is built, how power- 
ful it is, how fast it will travel. 

The capsule. Tell your classmates 
what’s in the capsule and how it will 
protect the astronaut. 

The astronauts. Find out their names, 
where they went to schoo!, what kinds of 
careers they have had, and what tests 
they passed before they were chosen. 

2. Make a scrapbook of Project Mer- 
cury news and pictures. 

3. Make a Project Mercury bulletin 
board for your classroom or school. Be 
sure to include lots of pictures or draw- 
ings and brief facts to show clearly what 
Project Mercury means. 

4. Find out about the X-15 program 
for putting a man into space. How is it 
like Project Mercury? How is it different? 

5. Find out why the astronaut must lie 
on his back in the capsule. What con- 
ditions will he experience during launch- 
ing, when in orbit, and during his re- 
turn to earth? 

6. Draw a picture of the Atlas and the 
capsule. Draw a map showing Cape Ca- 
naveral, the Atlantic missile range, and 
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Cut-away drawing of zapsule as it starts its descent. 
Retro rockets will staft’ capsule’s. descent from 
Orbit, and parachutes will slow: eapsule’s descent 
into ocean. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 


Puerto Rico, near which the capsule is ex- 
pected to land. 


Books and Articles To Read 


Rockets, Satellites, and, Space Travel. 
Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt. Rev. ed. 
1958. Random. 

All About Satellites and Space Ships. 
David -Dietz. 1958. Random. 

The Earth Satellite. John Lewellen. 
1957. Knopf. 

Man-Made Satellites. Willy Ley. 1957. 
Guild Press. 

Space Pilots. Willy Ley. 1957. Guild 
Press. 

Boy’s Book of Space. Patrick Moore. 
1956. Roy Publishers. 

The Space Frontier. National Aviation 
Education Council. 1958. 

U.S. Aircraft, Missiles, and Space Craft 
1959. National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil. 

Orbit. Hy Ruchlis. 1958. Harper, 

Rockets and Satellites Work Like This. 
John W. R. Taylor. 1959. Roy Publishers. 

Time magazine. Vol. 73, No. 16. April 
20, 1959. p. 17-20. 

Write to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, 1520 H St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., for additional ma- 
terials. 


TO THE TEACHER 


This centerspread was prepared for the 
Journal to acquaint intermediate-grade 
pupils with Project Mercury. It was pre- 
tested by fifth- and sixth-grade summer- 
school students in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land. 

Reprints of this centerspread, 35 for $1. 
No osders accepted for less than $1. Osder 
from NEA, 1201 16th Street., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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A BRIDGE OF FEELINGS 


VERY teacher soon discovers 
i} that the quality of the inter- 
personal relationships within 
his class markedly affects the im- 
pact of his teaching. Much teach- 
ing takes place across a sort of 
bridge of feelings, a bridge of rela- 
tionship between teacher and pu- 
pil. 

As those who teach know, it is 
not until you've actually faced a 
class and taught in a classroom that 
you begin to realize how much 
time must be spent in building the 
necessary relationships for teaching 
and in dealing with the behavior 
problem so that teaching can be 
done. 

One of the most frequent and 
justified complaints of young 
teachers is: “I’ve spent four years 
learning how to teach my subject, 
only to find out that I’ve first got 
to learn to handle the behavior 
problem.” 

Of course, any well-conceived 
preservice program of teacher edu- 
cation tries to give teachers the psy- 
chological and social understand- 
ings needed to deal with behavior 
problems. However, no preservice 
training can adequately anticipate 
the tremendous variety of behavior 
and emotional problems that con- 
front teachers when they are actu- 


Dr. Hollister, a psychiatrist, is con- 
sultant on mental health in education 
for the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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Much teaching takes place across a bridge of emo- 


tional relationship between teacher and pupil, says 


WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER, M.D. 


ally in a classroom. That is why a 
great deal of in-service training is 
needed to supplement preservice 
training and to help teachers with 
this extremely important founda- 
tion area in teaching. 

Fortunately, a very considerable 
amount of practical information 
about classroom-behavior guidance 
has been learned. The accumulated 
wisdom of many classroom teachers 
is an important body of expe- 
rience that needs to be collected 
and shared. In addition, the contri- 
butions of various sciences of hu- 
man behavior confirm and extend 
what teachers are rediscovering in 
the classroom every day. 

Over a period of two or three 
years, I have had the privilege of 
visiting the classrooms of many 
sensitive, experienced teachers. 
This article will tell about some of 
the practices observed which seem 
sound from a behavioral-scientist’s 
viewpoint and which I have reason 
to believe would be approved from 
the point of view of an educator 
as well. 

I wish to emphasize that none of 
the behavioral-guidance tools de- 
scribed below is any better than 
the intent, the sensitivity, and the 
understanding of the teacher who 
uses such tools. It is not the device 
itself that does the job, but rather 
it is the essential feeling of caring 
about children that is communi- 
cated to the child. In brief, these 
procedures dramatize to the child 





that his teacher is aware of and 
responsive to his personal needs. 


Emotional-Climate Setting 


Many experienced teachers that 
we interviewed spoke of the impor- 
tance of preventing behavior prob- 
lems by setting the “feeling tone”’ 
in the classroom. They felt that a 
teacher sets the emotional climate 
early in the morning and has many 
opportunities during the day to 
ieset that tone. The key factor in 
producing this intangible thing 
called emotional climate seems to 
be the nonverbal communication 
of the teacher: tone of voice; ex- 
pression; pace of talking, walking, 
and teaching. 

I’m sure every one of you could 
predict the difference in the emo- 
tional tone that would be set in a 
room in the early morning by the 
teacher who is over in a corner 
stacking up the books and getting 
papers ready, as opposed to the 
teacher who is at the door chatting 
with the children as they come in. 

Many of the teachers we observed 
seemed intuitively aware of the 
emotional meaning of their be- 
havior to children. We noticed a 
difference in the way discipline 
problems were handled by the ex- 
perienced and the inexperienced 
teacher. For example, if Johnny 
sailed a paper airplane during 
study hour, the neophyte tended to 
march down the aisle and to tower 
over him as if to say by demeanor 
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and actions: “I am the adult and 
the boss around here. I am looking 
down on you for what you have 
done.” 

The experienced teacher, on the 
other hand, would note Johnny’s 
act and would indicate briefly that 
she didn’t approve of his behavior. 
But instead of storming down to 
his desk she would perhaps confer 
with Sally and then: maybe with 
June before stopping at Johnny's 
desk for a quiet talk. 

She would do this not just be- 
cause of Johnny, but because every- 
body in the classroom would be 
aware of the drama of the situation. 
By coming quietly and talking pri- 
vately with Johnny, she would get 
across the unspoken message: “No 
matter what you do, I’m going to 
treat you with respect, and we can 
get along because I believe in you.” 

The day of every teacher is filled 
with a dozen such tone-setting op- 
portunities, little nonverbal dramas 
that can communicate a feeling 
that this is a classroom where chil- 
dren are loved and respected, cared 


David 8. Strickler 


for and valued, even when they 
make mistakes. 


Behavior Education 


The second group of tools we 
found these experienced teachers 
using over and over again was in 
the field of behavior education. 
Actually these tools are examples 
of teachers’ using their principal 
competency of instruction to teach 
appropriate behavior. 

A lot of misbehavior, especially 
in elementary schools, is due to 
plain ignorance. Many children do 
not know what’s expected of them, 
or they get too excited and don’t 
know how to handle a certain kind 
of behavior situation. 

Alert teachers have observed that 
certain behavior problems recur 
year after year. They can almost 
predict that certain things are 
going to happen in the second week 
of school, others in the third week. 
Or they have noticed that a certain 
kind of activity will start certain 
kinds of children overreacting. In 
the very predictability of these 
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problems, they have found the clue 
for preventive management of be- 
havior problems. 

Before taking children on a field 
trip, for example, an experienced 
teacher does a number of things to 
prevent the usual rash of problems 
from breaking out during the ex- 
cursion. First, he prepares his class 
by telling them about the field ex- 
perience they are going to have. 
After that, he starts a class discus- 
sion by asking: What are we going 
to see? What do you most want to 
see? Then perhaps the next day he 
puts a map on the board showing 
where the children can get drinks 
of water and where they can go to 
the bathroom. 

By approaching the experience 
from several angles, in what we call 
anticipatory guidance, the teacher 
anticipates the normal problems 
that arise in a class on a field trip 
and prevents them by living them 
through ahead of time. Or, in the 
words of a psychologically trained 
person, he desensitizes youngsters 
from new-situation anxiety. The 
technique of anticipatory guid- 
ance effectively minimizes many 
kinds of problems. 


Environmental Management 
and Redirection 
Now, let’s move to the third gen- 
eral group of tools that experienced 
teachers use. Perhaps the richest 
variety of behavior-guidance meth- 
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ods is found in the area of environ- 
mental management of the relation- 
ships within the group. 

You are certainly familiar with 
the old device of separating two 
fellows who are causing a disturb- 
ance in the back of the room and 
making one sit elsewhere. You 
might call this spatial management. 
One of the most interesting work- 
shop experiences that a_ school 
faculty can have is to get together 
and identify all the various environ- 
mental-management devices they 
commonly employ to try to build 
harmonious pupil _ relationships 
and lessen interpersonal friction. 
Using sociometric techniques to 
identify compatible work groups is 
but one example of such devices. 

Another technique often used by 
experienced teachers is one famil- 
iar to every mother and called re- 
direction: When the child is doing 
something you don’t want him to 
do, give him something else to do. 
One teacher had in her top drawer 
a list of 40 important jobs to be 
done. She said, “This is my am- 
munition. When I get children 
with too much steam, I’ve got 
something constructive and impor- 
tant for them to do.” 

Environment-management _ de- 
vices and redirection methods are 
good to the extent that the teacher 
is sensitive to the emotional needs 
of the child. The teacher who is 
sensitive to the feeling tones in the 
group—who knows how Johnny 
feels about Sally and how Sally feels 
about the teacher—is the one who 
can use these environmental man- 
agements of relationships and these 
redirection devices in a construc- 
tive way. 


Emetional Support 


The fourth set of tools that our 
experienced teachers seemed to be 
using was something that they 
were often not aware of: the giving 
of emotional support to individual 
youngsters. 

What do we mean by emotional 
support? It is an almost intangible 
thing, but very real. In its essence, 
emotional support occurs in those 
very quick moments when a teacher 
feels with a child. When a teacher 
senses that behind behavior there 
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is a kind of a hurt, an anxiety, or 
an insecurity, she leans in for a 
moment and nonverbally com- 
municates to this child that she not 
only senses his feeling but is will- 
ing to share it and to understand it. 

There are children in our class- 
rooms who can’t learn because 
they’re desperate for affection, for 
recognition, for safety, and are 
spending most of their energy try- 
ing to get them. Everyone of us has 
some unmet emotional need, but in 
some children this deprivation is so 
deep that they can’t learn. Such 
children are in great need of the 
emotional support and warm per- 
sonal understanding of a teacher. 

As an example of what I mean 
by emotional support, let me de- 
scribe something that I happened 
to see not long ago in a school a 
little while before opening day. As 
I came into the building and 
started toward the office, I noticed 
an anxious-looking mother ap- 
proaching from the other direction 
with a tearful five-year-old girl in 
tow. 

Just at that moment the principal 
came out of his office. He looked 
quickly at the pair and then, as he 
quickly sensed the situation, he 
crouched down and smiled at the 
child. After softly welcoming the 
little girl, he looked up at the 
mother. 

“Coming to school for the first 
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“I don’t know her name. I only 
know she was my son’s teacher.” 
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time is kind of hard on families, 
isn’t it?” he asked. 

The mother’s eyes gratefully 
acknowledged his recognition of 
her feelings. Smiling, she knelt and 
folded her child in her arms and 
said to her, “Oh Honey, this is go- 
ing to be agood school. They under- 
stand little girls here.’” In seconds 
the mother’s anxiety had changed 
to a capacity to give of herself. 

This scene lasted only a few 
seconds, but it was a powerful hu- 
man-relations experience. What was 
the essence of it? The principal had 
his antenna of sensitivity up. He 
saw a troubled mother; he saw a 
tearful child. He didn’t talk about 
school, because he realized here was 
a situation where feelings counted 
most. What he did was to show by 
his warmth and responsiveness that 
this was a place where feelings 
were sensed, children were cared 
about, and parents were under- 
stood. There was no advice-giving 
and no verbal bromides. A few 
seconds of empathy and _ sharing 
were enough. 


Ler me say in summary that I’ve 
not tried to list all the wonderful 
ideas that I have seen used by 
teachers. But I want you to see that 
there’s a lot that goes on in class- 
rooms that is psychologically sound, 
and that we need to gather together 
these psyc’ logically sound things 
and communicate them to one an- 
other and to the new teacher. 

I have tried to break the usages 
down into general patterns: the 
tools that the teacher uses to build 
an emotional climate for learning, 
mainly by his nonverbal communi- 
cation to his children; the vari- 
ous anticipatory behavior-guidance 
methods that teachers use; the 
teacher’s environmental manage- 
ment of the group through sensi- 
tivity to children’s emotional needs 
and through the use of redirection 
devices as temporary ways to get 
past minor behavior problems. 
Finally, I have tried to describe the 
most powerful tool of all, the teach- 
er’s gift of himself—this willingness 
to feel with a child’s feelings for a 
moment, building a bridge of emo- 
tional relationship across which 
teaching can be done. + # 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


NE year ago this month, the 
(Q) President signed into law the 


National Defense Education 
Act. It does not solve all of to- 
day’s educational problems, yet 
never before in the nation’s history 
has there been so comprehensive a 
program of federal assistance to 
strengthen education at critical 
points from the elementary grades 
through the graduate school. 

Within the framework of our 
priceless tradition of state and 
local control, NDEA provides a 
method for financial assistance to 
meet our ever-increasing educa- 
tional demands. The act is, itself, 
a reaffirmation of the fact that the 
security of the nation depends to 
a great degree upon well-trained 
manpower and, therefore, upon ed- 
ucation. 

A substantial part of the 10 
months between the signing of the 
act and the closing of our first 
year, June 30, had to @ used for 
tooling up—in the Office of Educa- 
tion, in the states, and even in 
individual schools. But now we 
are geared for action. The substan- 
tial acceleration that is already 
evident has been accomplished by 
a nationwide partnership of pro- 
fessional and lay leaders. 


Ler us look at a few of the 
highlights of this year of steady 
progress in translating NDEA into 
improved and expanded programs 
of education. 

© Student-loan funds amounting 
to more than $30 million were 
established in 1201 colleges and 
universities in the continental 


Dr. Derthick is U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
This report reflects the NDEA status at 
the end of the government’s fiscal year. 


United States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. These funds were supple- 
mented by the institutions at the 
rate of $1 for each $9 of federal 
funds, making a total of $33.8 mil- 
lion available to worthy students. 

The impact of this loan program 
is only beginning to be felt, but 
already we are hearing of cases 
where these loans make a vital dif- 
ference. For example, one college 
president reports that the loan 
program is attracting to his col- 
lege a larger percentage of highly 
trained students than has been the 
case for many years. 

In another situation, a young 
man on the dean’s list, discour- 
aged because he faced the end of 
his financial resources, obtained 
new hope and courage when in- 
formed of the student loan pro- 
gram, and decided to stay in 
school. Experiences like these, and 
many others, perhaps more dra- 
matic, are taking place daily 
throughout America. 

® Local school systems located in 
50 states and territories will have 
their instructional programs up- 
graded through the purchase of 
science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign-language equipment and 
materials, and through the provi- 
sion of additional laboratory space 
for this equipment. 

The nation will soon feel the full 
impact of this program. During 
recent months, thousands of pur- 
chasing agents were busy buying 
equipment and materials. 

Loans have been granted to 88 
nonprofit private schools for the 
same purposes, and like prepara- 
tions have been under way in these 
institutions. 

Early reports indicate that in 
many private secondary schools 
such subjects as physics, biology, 
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French, and other sciences and 
languages will, as a result of the 
stimulation of th loans, be 
offered for the first ti 

¢ Opportunity has been opened 
for advanced study, with chief em- 
phasis on the training of prospec- 
tive college teachers, through the 
award of 1000 fellowships to 
graduate students at 123 institu- 
tions of higher learning which had 
added new graduate programs or 
expanded current programs. These 
students were selected from more 
than 6000 applications received 
from 169 institutions. The num- 
ber of fellowships will increase by 
1500 each year for the next three 
years. 

e As the result of an appropria- 
tion of $7.4 million, 50 states and 
territories have submitted plans 
for testing and counseling pro- 
grams and all have been approved. 
In addition, many schools, public 
and private, will profit this fall 
from the training given in counsel- 
ing and guidance to over 2100 ex- 
perienced secor.dary-school person- 
nel through their attendance in 50 
short-term counseling and guid- 
ance training institutes operated 
throughout the nation this past 
summer. 

During this academic year, an 
additional 300 experienced second- 
ary teachers, preparing for guid- 
ance and counseling work in pub- 
lic and private secondary schools, 
will attend seven counseling and 
guidance institutes which will op- 
erate one or more semesters. These 
institutes, short-term and regular 
session, are financed under the $3 
million appropriation made in the 
academic year 1958-59. 

Plans are also under way for 
setting up about 70 short-term in- 
stitutes during the summer of 
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1960, and 15 to 20 regular-session 
institutes in the 1960-61 academic 
year, with the $5 million to be 
available this year. 

® One hundred and seventy-one 
fellowships were awarded for ad- 
vanced study in the six modern 
foreign languages most critically 
needed and too frequently neglect- 
ed in this country: Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Japanese, Portuguese, 
and Russian. 

In 19 language centers open- 
ing this fall at 14 universities, in- 
struction will be given not only 
in these six critical languages, but 
in the cultural and economic as- 
pects of the country or area where 
these languages are spoken. Some 
centers will also include the fol- 
lowing related languages: Ben- 
gali, Burmese, Finnish, modern 
Hebrew, Hungarian, Indonesian- 
Malay, Khalkha (spoken in Out- 
er Mongolia), Korean, Marathi 
(India), Persian, Polish, Serbo- 
Croatian, Singhalese (Ceylon), 
Swahili (East Africa), Tamil (Cey- 
lon and India), Telugu (India), 
Thai, and Turkish. 

A third approach to the language 
problem is through 20 research 
contracts with institutions of higher 
education, organizations, and in- 
dividuals. These projects concern 
themselves withthe development 
of instructional materials and with 
more effective ways of teaching 
modern foreign languages. 

On a fourth front, we have made 
contracts with institutions of high- 
er education for short-term and 
regular-session institutes to give ad- 
vanced training to elementary and 
secondary teachers of modern for- 
eign languages. Twelve such insti- 
tutes were in operation during the 
summer of 1959. Many school pro- 
grams will profit from the labors of 
the approximately 925 teachers 
who did advanced work in French, 
German, Spanish, and Russian. 

Four regular-session institutes for 
the 1959-60 school year will give 
opportunities for 60 secondary- 
school teachers to study Russian, 
Spanish, and French; 35 elemen- 
tary-school teachers of modern for- 
eign languages will also have a 
chance to attend. 


The appropriation provided 
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The Council of Chief State School 
Officers has prepared Purchase 
Guide for Programs in Science, 
Mathematics and Modern Foreign 
Languages, a book giving specifica- 
tions and advice on the purchase 
and educational use of equipment 
for instruction in these teaching 
areas. It will be particularly help- 
ful to state and local school author- 
ities in the wise use of funds under 
Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act. 1959. 336p. Ginn. 
$3.95 list; educational discounts. 


$1,584,000 for these 16 language 
institutes. 

© Sixty-eight research grants and 
14 contracts have been approved 
to investigate more effective educa- 
tional uses of radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures, video recordings, and 
other related media, and to dis- 
seminate information about these 
media. 

The Office of Education has 
awarded contracts to 23 of the 
applicants for a total of $1,349,985. 
The remaining 45 projects await 
funds to be available in this year’s 
appropriation. 

Also approved have been 14 dis- 
semination projects for a total cost 
of $249,981. The remaining two 
approved dissemination proposals 
will receive funds this year, subject 
to the completion of negotiations 
and the availability of funds. 

Since many of these proposals 
and projects will require some two 
or three years for completion, it is 
estimated that the total cost of 
both will be in excess of $5,800,000. 


Tine VIII of NDEA differs 
from the other titles in that it 
is an amendment to the George- 
Barden Act. In this area vocational- 
education program, 50 states and 
territories have amended their 
state plans for vocational educa- 
tion to provide “for the training of 
individuals designed to fit them 
for useful employment as highly 
skilled technicians in recognized 
occupations requiring scientific 
knowledge as determined by the 
state board for such state, in fields 
necessary for the national defense.” 
The entire 1958-59 appropriation 
of $3,750,000 was distributed to the 
participating states. 


New area _ vocational-education 
programs are started only after 
there has been a determination of 
employment need and availability 
of facilities and teaching personnel. 
In some states, the ongoing voca- 
tional-education program was ex- 
panded to make provision for this 
new training. 

Under Title X, 40 states and 
territories have plans approved for 
financial assistance for improve- 
ment of the statistical services of 
state education agencies. 

A quick glance at the state plans 
indicates that the state educational 
agencies are planning improve- 
ments calculated to provide up-to- 
date, standardized, statistical infor- 
mation of greater scope about 
education. As a result, those en- 
gaged in much needed educational 
research or responsible for plan- 
ning educational programs on all 
levels—indeed, citizens in general— 
will have more current and more 
valid data, easily comparable state- 
wide and nationwide. 

Title X provides that each state 
may receive up to $50,000 annually 
which must be matched dollar for 
dollar by state funds. Twenty-nine 
states received federal funds out 
of the 1958-59 appropriations; the 
total amount was $365,930. 


Prosrects are bright that $150 
million will be available to 
carry out provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act in the aca- 
demic year 1959-60, as compared 
with $115.3 million available in 
1958-59. As the act moves into full 
operation this year, its effect will 
reach into a vast number of com- 
munities and into institutions of 
higher learning throughout the 
nation. 

Reports from the field indicate 
that in all areas where the impact 
of the act has already been felt in- 
terest and enthusiasm are constant- 
ly mounting. There is abundant 
ground for the belief that this 
enthusiasm will also prevail at the 
grass roots as the people there 
begin to witness and to feel, per- 
sonally, the full force of the ex- 
panded opportunities under these 
programs that extend our educa- 
tional horizons on many fronts. # 
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DOES YOUR TOWN KNOW 
THAT TEACHERS— 


Receive, on the average, a lower 
starting salary than nurses, mathe- 
maticians, home-economists, die- 
ticians, chemists? 

Give inadequate salary as one 
important reason for switching to 
other kinds of work? 

With “emergency certificates” 
have made up between 7 and 8% 
of the total number of classroom 
teachers since 1950-51—and this 
percentage does not appear to be 
going down? 

Are still leaving their positions 
in large numbers—121,000 are ex- 
pected to leave in 1958-59, a turn- 
over of 9.4%? 





DOES YOUR TOWN KNOW 
THAT ITS SCHOOL BOARD— 


Develops and formally adopts 
the salary schedule for the town’s 
teachers, after minimum. salaries 
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have been determined by state stat- 
ute or state finance programs? 

Depends on the management 
skills and educational know-how of 
the local superintendent of schools 
and expects him to be its “execu- 
tive officer” and leader on curricu- 
lum matters? 

Probably has many meetings 
which are open to the public 
(studies show that 65% of the na- 
tion’s school boards open all their 
meetings to the public, 21% hold 
both open and closed meetings, 
14%, have only closed meetings) ? 

Probably serves without pay 
(74% of the nation’s school-board 
members are not paid salaries, but 
are reimbursed for necessary ex- 
penses. The other 26% receive 
some form of compensation—either 
an annual payment or an hono- 
rarium for each board meeting at- 
tended) ? 





DOES YOUR TOWN KNOW 
THAT A GOOD SCHOOL SHOULD— 


Have an average of 25 children 
per class (at the elementary level) ? 

Keep its curriculum current with 
the changing needs of children 
and society? 

Maintain a staff of alert, enthu- 
siastic teachers, none with less than 
the bachelor’s degree? 

Have an enrollment large 
enough, particularly at the high- 
school level, to justify a compre- 
hensive program? 





DOES YOUR TOWN KNOW 
THAT ITS ADULT CITIZENS 
SHOULD HAVE— 


Opportunities to become better 
citizens through adult-education 
programs in the public schools— 
yet about one-third of America’s 
adult population lives in school 
districts which do not have pro- 
grams for adults? 

Opportunities to complete their 
high-school education through 
adult programs in the _ public 
schools (of the nearly 10 million 
adults who have had less than five 
years of schooling, only 1.4% are 
participating in any formal educa- 
tional programs) ? 

Opportunities to improve their 
technical skills so as to be more 
valuable to themselves and to their 
communities (a Department of La- 
bor study showed that a_ high- 
school education was required for 
each of 71 shortage occupations) ? 

Opportunities to learn more 
about themselves and the universe 
they live in. More and more adults 
are studying courses in the liberal 
arts. 


P.S. If citizens of your town do 
not know these and other impor- 
tant facts about their schools, 
American Education Week, No- 
vember 8-14, is the time to tell 
them. See pages 5-7 for listing of 
AEW materials that will help you 
do the job. + # 
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Who Will Staff the Colleges ? 


By RAY C. MAUL 


4 gf OST universities, colleges, and 
M junior colleges are at a dis- 
advantage in the competi- 

tive market in their efforts to hire 
the most comprehensively _ pre- 
pared = scholars—particularly — in 
such areas of acute shortage as en- 
gineering and mathematics. New 
teachers employed during the past 
six years (as far back as compar- 
able figures are available) have 
pulled down the average level of 
preparation of the whole staff. 

These conclusions are clearly 
shown in a third biennial study by 
the NEA Research Division. This 
nationwide study divides all new 
full-time teachers into four groups: 
holders of the doctor’s degree, 
holders of the master’s degree plus 
at least one further year of grad- 
uate work, holders of the master’s 
degree, and those with less than 
the master’s degree. 

Here is the six-year record at the 
top and bottom levels: 


Percent of New Teachers with 








Year Doctor’s Less than 
Degree Master’s Degree 

1953-54 31.4% 18.2% 
1954-55 28.4 19.3 
1955-56 26.7 20.1 
1956-57 23.5 23.1 
1957-58 25.3 21.8 
1958-59 23.8 20.8 


Experienced teachers know, of 
course, that many personal quali- 
ties, as well as advanced study, 
make for success. The one criterion 
of competence which can be objec- 
tively measured, however, is formal 
preparation. 

And since the amount of prepa- 
ration of elementary and secondary 
teachers is much greater today than 
10 years ago (three of every four 
elementary-school teachers now 
hold bachelor’s degrees and one of 
every three high-school teachers 
holds the master’s degree) , it is dis- 





Dr. Maul is assistant director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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turbing to note the opposite trend 
among institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


1 

Coonprtions vary widely among 
the institutions. Of the new teach- 
ers employed last year by nonpub- 
lic universities, 33% held the 
doctor’s degree. In state univer- 
sities, 28°; had this degree; in 
land-grant colleges, 27°%; in munic- 
ipal universities, 24%; in teach- 
ers colleges, 20°%; state colleges, 
18%; and in the nonpublic col- 
leges, about 1814°% 

But these figures tell only half 
the story. Institutions high in per- 
cent of new teachers with doctor’s 
degrees tend to be also high in per- 
cent of new teachers at the bottom 
level of preparation. In land-grant 
colleges, 28°, of the new teachers 
employed last year had not yet 
earned the master’s degree; in state 
universities, it was 23%; in non- 
public colleges, 22%; in nonpub- 
lic and municipal universities, 
20°%; and in state colleges, 17%. 
Only 9°%, of the new teachers enter- 
ing service in teachers colleges, 
however, lacked an M.A. 


Ix SOME fields, new college 
teachers are much more compre- 
hensively prepared than in other 
fields. Here is the 1958-59 record: 


Percent of New Teachers with 





Field Doctor’s Less than 
Degree Master’s Degree 

Psychology 51.6% 5.6% 
Biological 

sciences 49.0 8.9 
Physical sciences 44.3 17.2 
Social sciences 33.6 7.6 
Education 30.8 12.7 
Foreign 

languages 27.0 15.4 
Mathematics 20.0 20.6 
Engineering 15.8 42.9 
English 13.7 12.2 
Business and 

commerce 11.4 16.7 
Fine arts 9.2 22.5 
All fields 23.8 20.8 


A surprisingly large number of 
persons receiving the doctor’s de- 
gree are already occupationally set- 
tled before graduation. As many as 
46% of the graduates of 1956-57 
and 1957-58 were fully employed 
the year before formal graduation 
in occupations in which they con- 
tinued. Thus, of the some 9000 new 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. recipients in each 
of these years, actually fewer than 
5000 of them were candidates for 
new jobs. 

In such fields as English, fine 
arts, and the social sciences, a good 
many of the graduates are already 
fully engaged as college teachers. 

And, after graduation, college 
teaching has a varying appeal ac- 
cording to the graduate’s field of 
preparation. Counting those who 
had already been teaching before 
they received their doctor’s degree, 
and those who entered college 
teaching after getting the degree, 
86°, of English majors went into 
college teaching, as did 82% of 
foreign-language majors, 76% ol 
history majors, 71% of those in 
business and commerce, 69% in eco- 
nomics, 68% in sociology, 68% in 
political science, and 56% in math- 
ematics. 

The average for all fields was 
only 45%. Below this figure are 
education, with 43% of the doc- 
toral graduates who became college 
teachers; biological sciences, 42%; 
engineering, 30%; physics, 27%; 
psychology, 27%; chemistry, 16%. 
This means that business, govern- 
ment, and industry are outbidding 
the colleges for six of every seven 
potential new teachers of chemistry 
and three of every four of physics. 


The conclusion seems inevitable: 
The colleges must choose between 
an insufficient number and an in- 
ferior quality of new teachers in 
many fields, but particularly in the 
fields of greatest need. + + 
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TODAY’S-TEACHER SERIES 





Any time, any place 


| LOVE TEACHING CHILDREN 


says Carol Eldridge, second-grade 


ED RITTER 


make life in the second grade 
real and earnest. 

“Oh, Teacher,” the towheaded 
little defendant with the faded and 
patched blue jeans pleaded sol- 
emnly, “God and Santa Claus know 
I didn’t take the Yo-yo!” 

In spite of such dramatic testi- 
mony, Mrs. Eldridge was skeptical. 
But even the two venerable wit- 
nesses just summoned could hardly 
have looked more benevolently on 
accused and accuser. 

Carol Eldridge is a teacher whose 
calm voice and gentle smile have a 
way of dissolving discord. It’s part 
of her classroom code never to fuss 
or to embarrass or humiliate any 
pupil. 

Two private conversations later, 
she’d cracked the Case of the Miss- 
ing Yo-yo and inspired a friendly 


t was one of those crises that 


Mr. Ritter is director of publications, 
county superintendent’s office, River- 
side, California. He was recently put 
into a rewriting dither when Mrs. 
Eldridge got married shortly before 
the original draft of his article was 
ready for the printer. Journal read- 
ers may be interested to know that this 
is the second time that matrimony has 
complicated an attempt to feature a 
young, unmarried woman teacher in 
this series. 


barter between disputants. The ac- 
cused agreed that a Yo-yo was what 
he’d desperately needed, but that 
he'd lost track of an important 
truth about property rights. And 
yes, he had something he would 
now be willing to trade for a Yo-yo. 
The accuser agreed with Carol that 
it'd be a good idea to trade a Yo-yo 
for a bag of marbles, especially 
when you're giving a fellow a 
much-needed break. 

Carol wasn’t present when the 
deal was consummated, but a 
couple of her ideas were there: You 
don’t get something for nothing, 
and you try to consider another’s 
needs. 

“That’s a thing I love about the 
second grade,” Carol says with a 
twinkle. “I’m always getting open- 
ings for my little sermons. Another 
of my favorite texts is: “There’s a 
time for work and a time for 


play.’ ” 


Irs understandable that Carol’s 
mind should turn to sermons and 
texts. A bride of only a few weeks, 
she is a ministerial student’s wife 
and is delighting in her new home- 
maker-teacher role. 

At 25, Carol is typical of the 
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teacher in Arlanza, California 


young teachers whose marital de- 
cisions are so dramatically altering 
the schoolteacher stereotype. 

Fifty years ago, 82% of the wom- 
en teachers in the public schools of 
Carol’s county (Riverside County, 
California) were unmarried. This 
fall only 19% of them are un- 
married. 

Nationwide statistics show that 
the timing of Carol’s decision is 
also typical. (Only 8.8% of the na- 
tion’s women teachers under 25 
years of age are married.) 

The past three years of Carol’s 
career mirror the way of life that 
sO Many young single women forge 
as they give generously of their 
lives to other people’s children and 
spend week ends and evenings on 
community and professional proj- 
ects. 

Carol is a second-grade teacher 
at Arlanza’s public school. (Ar- 
lanza, an industrial village, is part 
of Alvord, a five-school elementary 
district embracing a rapidly filling 
suburban area near Riverside.) 

The thing you notice about Ca- 
rol—a vivacious blue-eyed young 
brunette with a sensitive pretty 
face—is that she walks proudly and 
smiles easily. That’s before she 
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“J still just can’t realize that here I am getting a nice salary for doing something that I enjoy so much.” 


speaks. Afterwards, you notice that 
Deep South accent that hasn’t 
worn off after, several years’ ab- 
sence from her native Florida. 

Carol thinks of her job as im- 
portant fun. “It’s my fourth year 
as a teacher,” she says with a little 
frown of incredulity, “and you 
know, I still just can’t realize that 
here I am getting a nice salary for 
doing something that I enjoy so 
much.” 

What does she like about teach- 
ing? 

“It’s those things that all teach- 
ers know about already,” she ex- 
plains modestly. “Things like the 
thrill you get when the child who’s 
been a word-reader starts making 
the characters in the story talk... 
the way the light will break on a 
child’s face when he really under- 
stands . . . that sudden unexpected 
proof that one of your private talks 
about right human conduct has 
paid off.” 


Carot’s present and former 
principals say she reaps more than 
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an ordinary harvest of such satis- 
factions. 

“Of the hundreds of teachers 
with whom I’ve worked,” reports 
Mildred Fleutsch, a veteran prin- 
cipal in Corona Unified District, 
“she is among the 10 most promis- 
ing.” 

Says big, jovial Daniel Predo- 
vich, Arlanza’s principal: “Right 
off, I think of three reasons why 
all of us appreciate Carol. 

“In our meetings and in her 
classroom, she’s always one who be- 
lieves that learning and new ideas 
are for teachers as well as for pu- 
pils. A question that’s character- 
istic of her is, “Now do you suppose 
there is some better way?’ 

“And after we’ve had a work- 
shop or a visitation day to another 
school, you can go over to Carol’s 
classroom and usually find her all 
pepped up about some idea or oth- 
er that’s new to her. Just now it’s 
‘reading through creative writing.’ 

“She’s not afraid to speak up 
with her own ideas either,” he con- 
tinued. “And she’s never afraid of 


giving too much. She still stays a 
half-hour after school every after- 
noon to help a little boy from 
South America learn English, and 
she’s got him up to her middle 
reading group by now. 

“After she’s left her classroom, 
you often find her setting up 
equipment in the room where we 
hold our district grade-level meet- 
ings or interviewing whomever she 
can find for the Alagra.” 

The Alagra is the Alvord Dis- 
trict Teachers Club’s weekly pub- 
lication. All Alvord teachers be- 
long to the club, which is affiliated 
with California Teachers Associa- 
tion and NEA. 

“Quite often,” Mr. Predovich 
noted, “Carol will be down here 
on week ends redecorating her 
room and making charts. How- 
ever, even though she’s dedicated 
to her profession, she doesn’t take 
herself too seriously. There’s noth- 
ing stuffy about Carol.” 


Tur gift of laughter and the 
light touch shines through Carol’s 
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account of her first week as a teach- 
er. She was assigned to a Corona 
first grade. 

“I hadn't been frightened until 
just before school that first morn- 
ing. Then it suddenly got to me,” 
she recalled with a shudder, “and 
I was just petrified. This was going 
to be so different from practice 
teaching! [Carol did her practice 
teaching in both districts that sub- 
sequently were to invite her to join 
their faculties.] In practice teach- 
ing, somebody else had done the 
all-important work of getting 
things organized and started well. 
And besides, my practice teaching 
had been with second-graders. 

“Now it would all depend on 
me. If I were to write on the board, 
these little first-graders wouldn't 
be able to read it. Maybe I'd just 
have to talk to them all day long. 
And could I talk all day long? I 
found myself trembling and asking 
the principal what must have been 
appallingly naive questions. ‘Mrs. 
Fleutsch, I remember asking, 
‘what will I do when they walk 
in?” 

“She was extremely kind, but 
even with her helpful instructions 
it turned out to be a long, long 
day. I kept looking at the clock 
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and at my watch and wondering if 
both of them had stopped. 

“I tried so hard to win those 
children that I was simply in heav- 
en when a mother came to school 
that week and told me, ‘My little 
boy has been just dying for me to 
come and meet you.’ 

““T’m so glad,’ I purred. It was 
no more than a straw in the wind 
—but it was the only one I'd had, 
so it seemed enormously impor- 
tant. 

“*Yes,’ the mother went on, ‘he 
says you talk just like a cowpoke.’ 

“Nothing could’ve deflated me 
so utterly!” Carol confessed with a 
ripple of laughter. “I went home 
and practiced saying ‘can’t’ for 
‘cain’t’ and ‘you’ for ‘you all.’” 


Turee years ago, when she land- 
ed her Arlanza position after a suc- 
cessful beginning year at Corona, 
Carol moved into a modest apart- 


ment with two secretaries—Lou- 
Ann Weber and Virginia Proctor. 

The three bachelor girls worked 
the kinks out of co-operative liv- 
ing. There was much laughter in 
the relationship. The girls’ favorite 
episode had to do with a three- 
way dieting pact which terminated 
one evening when they surprised 
one another by turning up almost 
simultaneously at the same restau- 
rant a couple of hours following 
their austere dinner at home. 

So convincing was Carol's pro- 
fessional enthusiasm that Virginia 
soon abandoned her secretarial ca- 
reer, earned a credential, and be- 
came a teacher in another school 
in the district. 

The teacher pair in the trio re- 
served at least one evening a week 
for PTA and teachers club meet- 
ings. Most of the other evenings 
found them at home, among les- 
son plans, school books, and pro- 
fessional journals. 

Carol’s hi-fi was turned on fre- 
quently and some television was 
sandwiched in. 

The curtain came down on this 
phase of Carol’s career at a happy 
Florida church wedding a_ few 
weeks ago, and Carol’s two Cali- 
fornia apartment-mates were on 


Mrs. Eldridge’s church also finds her to be a willing and able teacher. 


Carol spends many evenings «mong her school papers, 
books, and professional journals. Here she works on les- 
son plans with one of her former roommates, Virginia 
Proctor, whom Carol persuaded to become a teacher, too, 
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hand to laugh and cry and wish 
her well. 

The newlyweds have now estab- 
lished their new home near Carol's 
school, and husband, Larry, will 
continue his ministerial prepara- 
tion this year at La Sierra College 
in nearby Arlington. 

Carol’s current reading enthusi- 
asms are books on semantics, phi- 
losophy, and religion. The latter 
contribute not only to wifely com- 
panionship, but to Carol’s week- 
end role as a Sabbath-school teach- 
er. 

When asked if this additional 
teaching assignment isn’t an un- 
happy choice for one who's been 
teaching children all week, Carol 
says, “I love teaching children any 
time, any place. I’ve known it was 
what I wanted to do from the first. 
One day in the fourth grade I was 
asked to write about my life work, 
and I wrote then that I would be a 
teacher because I got so much fun 
out of telling stories to younger 
children.” 


Carot describes her mother as 
“a born teacher.” She lives in Arca- 
dia, Florida, where she once taught 
an eight-grade country school. 

Carol faced her biggest decision 
when she was 20: Should she, in 
the teeth of emphatic family disap- 
proval, go to California—so far 
from home—in order to get her 
credential and launch her teaching 
career? 

Finally came the showdown day 
when her father flatly forbade her 
California plans. But on the pre- 
vious day Carol had privately 
bought her plane ticket—a fact that 
overruled fiat. 

One of her most vivid memories 
is stepping from the plane at Bur- 
bank. Assailed by overwhelming 
doubts and loneliness, she sat on a 
bench and had a good cry, con- 
vinced that she would never smile 
again. 

“Finally, though,” Carol contin- 
ued, “I found that when I started 
really putting myself into my stud- 
ies, I began to enjoy life again.” 

Carol earned money as a part- 
time secretary while working to- 
ward her general elementary cre- 
dential at La Sierra College. 


ad 


That was over four years ago, 
and—except for that accent—Ca- 
rol’s now as much a Californian as 
any native daughter. 


Doers she ever regret her big de- 
cision? 

“Never!” she says emphatically. 

And the future? 

Carol believes her new lifetime 
partnership is undergirding and 
stimulating her effort to become a 
better teacher. “And,” she laughs, 
“instead of having a conventional 
courtship, Larry and I were down 
at the school making charts and 
gimmicks, so helping to build class- 
room environment holds no new 
threats for him.” 

She admits there are important 
philosophical questions about teach- 
ing that remain unresolved in her 
mind. One is the marking prob- 
lem, with which her teachers club 
has been wrestling. Should the 
mark on the report card reflect ef- 
fort? Or strictly achievement? 

“I realize,” she says “that the 
world is competitive and that 
school should be life instead of a 
phony imitation. Still I can’t dis- 
courage a child who’s trying his 
best. In the elementary school, par- 
ticularly, it’s praise and encourage- 
ment, not the crushing defeat of 
a low mark, that give a child the 
incentive to learn.” 

Carol takes her responsibilities 
very seriously but doesn’t carry the 
concerns of her profession like 
burdens. She says that she and the 
others in the teachers club would- 
n’t trade their doubts for anything. 
“Nor our convictions,” she adds. 

And what are a teacher’s convic- 
tions? 

“The most important one for 
me,” she says, “is that each child 
deserves love and appreciation and 
a fair break. I remind myself of 
that last one every morning. I do 
try so hard not to have pets! The 
love and appreciation come natu- 
rally, of course, because children 
have such wonderful insights and 
ideas and possibilities.” 

Returning to the question about 
her future, she says, “What could 
be more challenging than forever 
trying to become the best possible 
classroom teacher?” # + 


The Quiet Child 


Ir you were to visit Miss Clark's 
fifth-grade class, you probably 
wouldn't notice Judy. Unless your 
visit was a long one, she wouldn’t 
have done anything that would 
cause her to stick in your memory. 

Judy is of above-average abil- 
ity. Throughout school she has 
achieved at a level commensurate 
with her ability. She finishes her 
work on time, follows directions, 
gets along well with her peers, and 
rarely misses a day of school. 

But Miss Clark is not satisfied 
with Judy’s performance. In fact, 
she’s concerned because Judy does 
not participate orally as much as 
other children. 

Miss Clark would like to “bring 
her out.” This is not new to Judy, 
for most of her previous teachers 
have also tried to make her more 
outgoing. But Judy hasn’t changed 
much. She’s still quiet. 

There are a considerable number 
of Judys and Miss Clarks in our 
schoolrooms. I wonder if, just be- 
cause some quiet children have 
serious emotional problems, teach- 
ers are on safe ground when they 
try to make all quiet children more 
outgoing. Is Miss Clark helping 
Judy or just providing her with 
some uncomfortable moments? 

We say each child ig unique. 
Does it not follow, then, that we 
should accept the personality that 
helps make a child unique? Many 
well-adjusted, happy children par- 
ticipate in activities in ways that 
do not make them conspicuous. 
Nevertheless, they participate in 
ways that are comfortable and nor- 
mal for their personalities. 

I do not believe that we, as 
teachers, have the right to attempt 
to change a child’s basic personal- 
ity. When a child is doing satisfac- 
tory work in terms of his potential 
and seems happy in his school sit- 
uation, we probably need not be 
too concerned because he’s a quiet 
child. There must be some quiet 
children. 

—ALAN L. Dopp, principal, Four 
Corners School, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland. 
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A NEW LOOK 


AT AN OLD QUIZ 


Q: Why do we have profes- 
sional associations? 


A: All recognized professions 
are organized. In fact, there can be 
no profession unless there is a 
strong professional organization; 
otherwise there are only a great 
many individuals engaged in the 
same kind of work. It is only as a 
result of its own organized, self- 
directed efforts that a group may 
achieve status as a profession. 

No one can legislate a_profes- 


For answers to many other questions 
about the NEA, see the NEA Member- 
ship Division’s 1959 edition of Handbook 
for Building Representatives. Available 
free to local association presidents. 







When dubious nonmembers—and even halfhearted mem- 


bers—ask you these timeworn questions, what do you say? 


sion into existence. No outside 
agency can or would want to de- 
termine that henceforth the services 
provided by one or another group 
will rank as professional. 

A profession is created. Creation 
begins when practitioners form a 
group and pool their resources, 
talents, efforts, and vision to build 
a strong organization. 

The distinguishing characteristic 
of a professional association is that 
it is equally concerned with two 
objectives: protecting and advanc- 
ing its own interests and protect- 
ing and advancing the interests of 
those it serves. These twin ob- 
jectives are pursued with full rec- 
ognition that one cannot advance 
without the other. 
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Q: Why do we need a national 
association? 


As National organizations are 
indispensable. If they were abol- 
ished one day, they would be re- 
organized the next. 

@ Organized efforts on a na- 
tional scale are essential to achiev- 
ing recognition as a profession. 

@ The pooling of nationwide re- 
sources of strength is essential to 
maintaining the profession’s status. 

@ The pooling of nationwide re- 
sources of information is essential 
to the continued advancement of 
the profession’s work. 

The 43 teachers who met in 
Philadelphia in 1857 to form a na- 
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tional association of teachers— 
which is the National Education 
Association we know today—were 
already members and leaders of 
local and state education  asso- 


ciations. But they were not mem- 
bers of a recognized profession. 
They knew that it would require 
organized effort on a national level 
to achieve the professional status 
they sought. 

NEA’s 6760 affiliated local edu- 
cation associations could not rep- 
resent the best interests of their 
members or of the schools by func- 
tioning individuaHy. Local asso- 
ciations could not work individ- 
ually with Congress or with the 
major national communications 
media through which the public is 
informed about the schools and the 
profession. Not only would such 
individual effort be wasteful be- 
cause of duplication, it would be 
ineffectual because of lack of 
strength. 

There are many voices clamor- 
ing to be heard by the public and 
the public’s legislators. Organized 
opposition to the advancement of 
education exists. When the teach- 
ing profession speaks with the 
strength of one unified voice, and 
when its statements, supported by 
its own vast research resources, are 
based on provable fact, it not only 
commands attention but is accord- 
ed respect. 


Q: Isn‘t the NEA too far away 
for membership to affect me? 


As Teachers who raise this 
question are usually well aware of 
the many benefits they enjoy, but 
uninformed about NEA’s direct 
contributions to those benefits. 

If they were informed, they 
would know that the results of 
NEA’s work affect teachers every- 
where in the nation in the closest, 
most personal sense possible. They 
would also know that proximity is 
a totally irrelevant factor. 

Actually, having NEA’s head- 
quarters located in Washington, 
D.C., is an advantage to all teach- 
ers no matter how far away they 
may live. In the nation’s capital, 
the NEA maintains close, continu- 
ing working relations with Con- 
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gress, the federal agencies, the 
nation’s press, and the national of- 
fices of influential lay groups. This 
work is basic to many NEA opera- 
tions. It contributes to NEA’s 
achievements that directly affect 
teachers’ job security, tax situa- 
tion, working conditions, economic 
and professional status, and other 
aspects of their welfare. 

So no matter how many miles 
separate you from the NEA Head- 
quarters Building, the Association 
is as close as your telephone, the 
corner newsstand, the TV set in 
your home, the mailbox down the 
street, your latest salary check. 


Q: What do | get for my dues? 


As The teacher who asks this 
question often considers it a prac- 
tical approach to think of his pro- 
fessional membership dues as just 
one more across-the-counter pur- 
chase in his daily economic life. 
However, if all he really expects is 
$10 worth of specifics in return for 
his $10 dues, he is not half as 
practical as he may think. 

Can one $10 bill buy several mil- 
lion dollar’s worth of research, 
constant work with Congress, con- 
tinuing work with the nation’s 
press, continuing relations with na- 
tional lay organizations? Can it buy 
constant availability to defend 
teachers’ rights, on-the-scene serv- 
ices of salary and instruction and 
professional consultants, produc- 
tion of films, sponsoring of special 
events designed to give the pub- 
lic a true picture of the teaching 
profession and the needs of schools? 
Can it do all this plus providing 
the NEA JourNAL, many free pub- 
lications, instructional conferences, 
conventions, and so much more? 
Can $10 support the production of 
even one of these services? 

What a member actually gets 
for his dues adds up to specific re- 
turns and monetary totals no indi- 
vidual could possibly afford. The 
fact that such returns are possible 
not only reveals how meaningless 
it is to consider dues as an across- 
the-counter purchase, but it also 
reveals a deeper truth. The true 
answer to “What do I get for my 
dues? ” is: I get a profession. 


What teachers really want is 
something that only group effort 
can build, and only the pooled re- 
sources of many thousands can 
support. They want a recognized 
profession and all that it implies. 
The benefits and services they re- 
ceive as individuals are not in pro- 
portion to their small contributions 
as individuals. They receive them 
because the profession has created 
and maintains the structure from 
which specific services may flow. 


Q: My husband and | both 
teach; isn’t it enough for one of us 
to belong to the NEA? 


As Teachers may be married to 
members of other professions or 
other occupations. If both mem- 
bers of the family accept their re- 
sponsibilities, they join their sep- 
arate professional associations. Why 
should membership in the same 
profession be considered different? 
Certainly, enjoying double bene- 
fits from the organized profession’s 
work cannot justify shouldering 
half the responsibility. Does a two- 
car family expect to ride on one 
set of license plates? By the same 
token, can one membership make 
two members professional? 


Q: I plan to teach only a few 
years. Why should | join? 


A: The teacher who plans only 
a short career in teaching should 
be helped to understand not only 
that the length of his career re- 
mains to be seen but that at the 
point of entering the profession he 
has already received many ad- 
vance returns on the membership 
for which he is now entitled to 
apply. 

During the very first year of 
teaching he will benefit from the 
salary schedule, income-tax de- 
ductions, leaves, and many other 
advantages which were won for 
him through the voluntary efforts 
and support of _ professional- 
minded, dues-paying members. The 
fact that he calmly accepts these 
benefits with no thought of what 
was involved in achieving them 
reveals only the need for patient 
explanation. # # 
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RALPH W. TYLER 


omy has been moving more 

rapidly than at any previous 
period in history, and every one 
of the changes is in the direction 
of demanding people with more 
education. Persons who are able to 
learn only unskilled tasks will have 
less and less favorable opportuni- 
ties for employment. 

Failures and dropouts from the 
school will be more clearly recog- 
nized as losses to society as well as 
to the individual. With increasing 
concentration of population, with 
rapidly changing industrial, social, 
economic, and political conditions, 
the ability to learn new skills, to 
acquire new knowledge, and to 
deal with new problems will be- 
come even more essential. 

The development of these abili- 
ties calls primarily for improve- 
ment in the quality of learning 


[ THE last 15 years, our econ- 


Dr. Tyler is director of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences, Stanford, California. 


Learning More About Learning, a 
recent publication of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, an NEA department, dis- 
cusses various aspects of the learning 
process. In one chapter, Arthur W. 
Combs, professor of education and 
psychology, University of Florida, 
maintains that human capacities for 
intelligent behavior are far more open 
to change than has been ans op and 
that the right kind of teacher might 
be able to increase a student’s intelli- 
gence by helping him to perceive more 
extensively. The book is available at 
$1 per copy from ASCD, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


rather than in the quantity. There 
will be less need for the kind of 
learning that calls for rote memori- 
zation and greater need for the 
kind of learning that probes for 
understanding and meanings. 

Upgrading the quality of learn- 
ing will not be easy for the schools 
in the face of a continuing increase 
of young people and a shortage of 
teachers. 

I do not think this task can be 
done by saying, “This is precisely 
the way teaching must go on.” 
Rather I believe that we must set 
forth the conditions under which 
learning takes place and then en- 
courage each teacher to use imagi- 
nation and skill in providing those 
conditions. 

Teachers need to realize that the 
heart of education is learning—that 
what the student is doing is essen- 
tial, and the teacher’s role is to 
make that learning possible. 

With this brief preamble, I 
will now discuss what conditions 
bring about effective learning. 


Tre first condition for learning 
is one we're all conscious of—mo- 
tivation. There needs to be some 
kind of drive, some kind of motive 
in order to keep action going on. 

The social needs are sometimes 
strong sources of motivation in 
schools because every human being 
needs to feel that he belongs to 
the social group and to have some 
way of receiving and giving affec- 
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tion. A youngster’s desire to be a 
part of a social group, a_ peer 
group, is a very important source 
of motivation and yet we often 
fail to capitalize on it. 

Another source of motivation is 
the great satisfaction that human 
beings derive from their own ac- 
tivity, especially activity that is 
meaningful and that helps satisfy 
their curiosity by giving them some 
understanding of the world. The 
range of possible sources of motiva- 
tion is great and these examples 
are merely to suggest the gamut. 


A SECOND condition for learn- 
ing is that the learner find his pre- 
vious ways of reacting unsatisfac- 
tory. Several recent studies have 
emphasized that just motivating 
someone will not produce new be- 
havior unless that person discovers 
that his present patterns of be- 
havior are unsatisfactory and need 
replacing by different, better ones. 


A THIRD condition for effective 
learning is some kind of guidance 
of the learner’s efforts when the be- 
havior he is trying to learn is not 
so simply acquired. If a person is 
left to discover some complex kind 
of behavior by trial and error, he 
will probably give up long before 
success, and so a good deal of our 
effort as teachers is concerned with 
trying to guide efforts to achieve 
more adequate behavior. 

We may do this by demonstra- 
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tion: We may show the student 
how to use the library or how to 
use a piece of equipment in the 
laboratory or how to solve a kind 
of mathematical problem. 

In other situations, we may pro- 
vide this guidance by having the 
student’s efforts reproduced. This 
is done in teaching a foreign lan- 
guage, for example, by recording 
the student's effort to speak the 
language and then playing the tape 
back so he can hear for himself 
where his pronunciation is going 
astray. 

There are many other ways of 
guiding efforts, but guidance of 
some sort is essential for any kind 
of complex learning _ situation 
where trial and error would prove 
to be so inefficient that most efforts 
would be lost. 


A FOURTH condition for effec- 
tive learning is adequate and ap- 
propriate provision of materials 
for the student to use in his efforts 
to learn. For example, in the case 
of reading, it may mean having 
enough interesting books at the 
student’s level in reading ability 
to keep him practicing and im- 
proving his skill in reading and in- 
terpretation. In the case of arith- 
metic, it may be having enough 
problems that-are meaningful to 
him and that involve the kinds of 
quantitative thinking we are con- 
cerned with at that age level. 

In some schools, much of the 
difficulty in learning lies in the fact 
that teachers depend almost en- 
tirely upon a textbook even though 
there’s a wealth of life outside that 
might be used to help the student 
carry on the sort of thinking or 
feeling or acting that we are help- 
ing him acquire. 


Thus is closely related to a fifth 
condition of learning—the provi- 
sion of enough time to carry on 
the desired behavior. 

The notion that all learning 
takes place in school is obviously 
a mistaken one. Long ago William 
James pointed out that one learns 
to swim in winter and skate in 
summer. This sounds paradoxical, 
and yet a good many recent psy- 
chological experiments show that 
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after the presentation and some in- 
itial efforts there is a gestation pe- 
riod of thinking about it and 
imagining oneself doing it that 
makes a good deal of difference. 
An important aspect of learning, 
therefore, is to have time to carry 
on the desired behavior, and this 


Summer Dusk: 
The Teacher Muses 

Where are they tonight, the children who 

will climb one gold September morning 
Up the school steps in stiff new shoes 
With summer still warm upon their shoul- 

ders 
And freedom in their eyes? 


Are they running barefoot in the green 
gioom, chasing fireflies, 

Imprisoning those cold and fitful gleams 
in glassy jars, 

Shrieking too shrilly in the hush of shad- 
ows, 

Dreading the summons of insistent voices, 
calling them to bed? 


Or are they squatting, frog-like, before the 
unblinking eye of television, 

Their tongues stained orange and lavender 
with sweets, 

Enthralled by shades of antique cowboys 

Chasing the immortal bad men down the 
echoing canyon halls? 


What are their names, the children I will 
know, 

Whose hands will move beneath my eyes, 
tracing the mystery of words? 

Who are these children who will teach me? 
Where are they tonight? 
—JANE NOVAK, teacher, St. Mary’s Episco- 

pal School, Memphis. 


involves time to react to it, to re- 
flect upon it, to feel it, as well as 
to experience it overtly. 


A SIXTH condition is that the 
learner get satisfaction from his 
behavior. Behavior that is satisfy- 
ing to the person carrying it on 
tends to remain with him, become 
part of him, and in that sense is 
learned, while that which is dis- 
satisfying or painful tends to be 
blotted out. 

The important question is: How 
do we get satisfaction from the de- 
sired behavior? In some respects it 
is the other side of the coin to mo- 
tivation—thinking of ourselves as 
learners motivates us largely by the 
antitipation of the satisfaction we 
are going to get. 


Of course, there is the kind of 
satisfaction that can come in the 
inherent nature of the thing itself 
as in singing, dancing, or swim- 
ming, where you get the immediate 
physical satisfaction of the release 
of energy. Or there is the pleasure 
inherent in satisfying curiosity—in 
beginning to understand things 
that had seemed quite puzzling. 

The _ satisfactions mentioned 
above come from the very activity. 
There’s another kind of satisfac- 
tion which is a rather complex 
one—the so-called achievement sat- 
isfaction that an individual gets 
just from feeling he’s done a thing 
well. 

McClellan and others point out 
that a good many young people 
are brought up in families where 
they have not learned to forego im- 
mediate gratifications and to dis- 
cover the satisfaction of postpon- 
ing a reward until they really ac- 
complish something. This is what 
he refers to as “achievement mo- 
tivation.” 

A recent study made in the De- 
troit area revealed that in the 
working-class families observed, 
only a rather small proportion of 
the young people had been taught 
in their early childhood to post- 
pone some gratifications and to 
find satisfaction in waiting a bit— 
even if it meant sacrifice of imme- 
diate rewards—until they could do 
something well. A somewhat larger 
percentage of middle-class children 
have been trained to accept and 
value postponed rewards. 

The teaching approach to indi- 
vidual children must vary depend- 
ing on whether they expect an im- 
mediate reward or whether they 
are willing to postpone their grati- 
fications. 

There are other rewards, of 
course—the satisfaction, for exam- 
ple, of getting respect from peers, 
or of winning the approval of 
teachers, parents, or other valued 
adults. There is, too, the satisfac- 
tion of getting the job finished— 
of being able to say, “Well, at least 
that’s over with.” 


Srquentiat practice is the 
seventh condition necessary to 
learning. To state the reason sim- 
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ply: Unless there is some variation 
in method or approach each time 
some behavior is practiced, the or- 
ganism soon gets bored and little 
learning results. 

That is why each new time a 
quantitative concept comes into 
arithmetic, the good teacher finds 
a new way of using it so that the 
pupils will give attention to it. 


Ax EIGHTH condition for effec- 
tive learning is for the teacher to 
encourage pupils to keep setting 
their sights higher and to show 
them how they can improve their 
present standard of accomplish- 
ment. This is a particularly impor- 
tant task for the schools because 
they have students for a consider- 
able number of vears and because 
they focus upon those kinds of ac- 
complishment that require a long 
time to achieve and that demand a 
high level of performance. 

For example, really effective 
reading in the modern world re- 
quires much more than sheer liter- 
acy. And as time goes on, we find 
increasing demands for the inter- 
pretation of language, which makes 
higher and higher standards im- 
portant. The same could be said of 
quantitative thinking, or of human 
relations in any of the fields we 
are interested in. The school is 
seeking to bring about a level of 
achievement quite beyond the 
average of 100 vears ago. This re- 
quires that the learner stretch him- 
self to the highest standard of per- 
formance of which he is capable. 

If this is not done, a good many 
learners are satisfied with a rela- 
tively low standard of perform- 
ance. They reach a plateau within 
a relatively short period of time, 
and then no further learning takes 
place. Studies, such as those made 
at the Harvard human-relations 
laboratory, indicate that the learn- 
er achieves better if he is helped to 
work toward a standard always be- 
yond where he now is, but one 
which he can attain. 


Thus is tied to a ninth condition 
of learning: to help the learner get 
some means of judging his own 
performance. 

If the learner is to continue to 
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learn—particularly after formal 
schooling is over—he will have to 
become self-directive and self-eval- 
uative. This means that teachers 
must help him to devise some 
means of judging his achievement 
and of telling how close he is com- 
ing to worthy standards of per- 
formance. 


Tre quality and efficiency of 
learning, both in school and out, 
must be sharply increased to meet 
the demands made upon us by the 
rapid changes in technology and in 
the wider society. Children, youth, 
and adults are all required to 
learn at several levels, from simple 
conditioning to the complexities 
of the search for meaning. 

The teacher's task is to facilitate 








learning at all levels. This high re- 
quirement cannot be met by fol- 
lowing set rules of teaching or bv 
acquiring some specific techniques 
of instruction. To do the job well 
demands teaching which is adapt- 
able to differences in students and 
in situations. It demands teachers 
who are guided by a clear idea of 
what is to be learned by the stu- 
dent and by an understanding of 
the conditions which must be pro- 
vided in order for learning to be 
effective. 

In this sense, the teacher is an 
artist conscious of his purpose, 
aware of the conditions with which 
he works, and able with creative 
ingenuity to work in many ways to 
stimulate his students and guide 
them toward their goals. + + 





THAT'LL BE THE DAY! 





MORRIE 
“When I’m through with this homework what can I study next?” 
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National Policy 


and the Financing of the Public Schools 


HE national need for high qual- 
ity in public education has be- 
come more urgent than ever be- 

fore. America’s success in fulfilling 
her new responsibilities of leader- 
ship may well determine the future 
of free peoples everywhere. Yet 
most localities today are hard put 
to finance the schools on which that 
success depends, and in too manv 
places, unsolved financial problems 
mean inadequate education. This 
is a tragedy for the undereducated, 
a menace to society, and an incon- 
gruity in the world’s richest nation. 

Universal opportunity for public 
education is America’s response to 
a moral principle: that every per- 
son should have opportunity to de- 
velop his full potential. The in- 
terests of the nation—its political 
effectiveness, prosperity, and se- 
curity—today lend new urgency to 
that moral principle. 

The ability of the American so- 
ciety to conduct its essential af- 
fairs depends directly on education. 
Therefore, education can no longer 
be considered exclusively a_ local 
or even a state concern. It is a 
national concern. 


I; is clear that the welfare of 
the nation and of its citizens calls 
for improvement in American pub- 
lic schools. Many steps must be 
taken to bring about the needed 





This article is made up of excerpts 
from the booklet, National Policy and 
the Financing of the Public Schools, 
published by the Educational Policies 
Commission, which is jointly sponsored 
by NEA and the American Association 
of School Administrators. The booklet 
is available from NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1959, 29p. 
Single copy 35¢. Discounts on quantity 
orders. 
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improvements, and most of these 
will cost money. National policy 
for improving education must 
therefore deal with basic fiscal ques- 
tions: how much money is needed 
and where can it be obtained. 

In a recent publication, An Es- 
say on Quality in Public Education 
(1959. 3lp. 35¢ per copy. Quantity 
discounts.) , the Educational Polli- 
cies Commission proposed a_ for- 
mula by which any community 
might estimate the minimum cur- 
rent needs of its schools. [See Feb- 
ruary 1959 NEA Journat.] Appli- 
cation of this formula on a_ na- 
tional scale supports the conclusion 
that large-scale expansion of pub- 
lic-school finance is vital. 

The formula is based on the 
premises that the total cost of oper- 
ating a school system is proportion- 
al to the salaries of the professional 
staff and that the quality of the 
school depends chiefly on the qual- 
ity and size of that staff. The com- 
mission stated minimum standards 
by which the size and salaries of 
an adequate staff of a good school 
system may be estimated: 

1. There should be at least 50 
professionals per 1000 pupils. 

2. If a school system is to em- 
ploy and retain a staff of high 
quality, it must compete with other 
agencies which employ persons of 
similar preparation and experience. 
This means that it must offer to 
new college graduates a beginning 
salary and a rate of salary advance- 
ment at least comparable to those 
offered in the community for other 
positions open to the candidates. 

On the basis of these principles, 
the commission derived a standard 
for the average salary of a good 


professional staff and from that 
average the minimum total current 
expenditure needed in a school sys- 
tem. 

When these standards are ap- 
plied to school budgets, they lead 
to the following formula: In a 
school district of adequate size, the 
minimum annual per-pupil current 
expenditure needed today to pro- 
vide a good educational program 
is about 12°, of the salary necessary 
to employ a qualified beginning 
teacher in that district. 

The average salary offered by 
industry to 1958 college graduates 
was $4356 for women and over 
$5000 for men, according to a study 
by Frank S. Endicott of Northwest- 
ern University. This suggests a na- 
tional average exceeding $4500. 

Another national indication of 
salaries paid new college graduates 
is given by federal civil-service prac- 
tices. College graduates without 
specific professional training be- 
come eligible for appointment to 
beginning professional-level _posi- 
tions through the register estab- 
lished by the Federal Service En- 
trance Examination. In 1958-59 the 
number of such appointees (up to 
May 1, 1959) was 4176. Their aver- 
age salary was about $4425. 

It would appear, then, that a 
beginning salary of $4500 for col- 
lege graduates was about average 
for the nation. Applying the for- 
mula of the Educational Policies 
Commission, per-pupil expendi- 
tures in the United States should 
have averaged at least 12% of $4500 
or $540. They actually averaged 
$310, or $230 below the recom- 
mended minimum. With more 
than 34 million pupils enrolled in 
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public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1958-59, this would in- 
dicate a lack of about $8 billion in 
current-expense items. 


Ir MusT be emphasized that na- 
tional averages conceal local real- 
ities. For example, average expendi- 
tures per pupil enrolled in New 
York State was estimated at $485 
in 1958-59. When this expendi- 
ture is averaged with that of poor- 
er states, it tends to conceal the 
extent of their poverty. And the 
figure for New York State itself 
conceals the variation within the 
state between suburban systems 
which spend up to $1000 per pupil 
per year and districts which lack 
adequate support. 

Thus the expenditure of eight 
billion more school dollars in the 
nation would not in itself guaran- 
tee a minimum standard of quality 
in all schools; wise distribution and 
wise use of the funds must also be 
achieved. And the figure of $8 bil- 
lion is merely a rough minimum 
approximation of the divergence 
between the minimum amounts of 
money needed for good schools and 
the amounts actually spent. 

In brief, adequate public educa- 
tion depends on adequate staffing 
of schools. Adequacy in staffing en- 
tails the employment of at least 50 
professionals per 1000 pupils at 
salaries competitive with other oc- 
cupations open to persons of equiv- 
alent preparation and experience. 
If these standards had been met 
in 1958-59 for all the pupils who 
actually enrolled in the public 
schools, that year’s school expendi- 
tures of $10.7 billion would have 
had to be raised to over $18 billion. 

The figure of $18 billion refers 
to current expenditures alone. It 
makes no provision for reducing 
the pressing shortages of school fa- 
cilities and classrooms, and it takes 
no account of the soaring enroll- 
ments, which increase every year 
by more than one million pupils. 

How the needed funds may be 
obtained is clearly a major problem 
of public policy. That the prob- 
lem can be solved is manifest. Cur- 
rent expenditures for the public 
schools are 2.4% of this year’s 
gross national product. An increase 
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of 1.7% would make up the deficit. 
This isa modest rise in view of the 
importance of its object. The prob- 
lem is not whether, but where and 
how, the needed funds are to be 
raised. 


There is room for improvement 
in the tax practices of many states 
and local governments. Neverthe- 
less, ‘substantial handicaps face 
state and local governments in grap- 
pling with fiscal problems of the 
dimensions of those here outlined. 

The foundation of local taxation 
in nearly all communities is the tax 
on property. Although the property 
tax has advantages, it has many dis- 
advantages. 

The most serious disadvantage is 
that the value of the property may 
bear little relation to the income 
of the owner, vet most individuals 
yay taxes out of income. In the first 

lace, much real property pro- 
duces little or no direct income. 
Secondly, as the economy grows, the 
value of real estate in any area may 
not grow proportionately. 

The insensitivity of the real- 
estate tax to changes in personal 
income was illustrated during the 
recession of 1957-58. While the 
gross product of the American econ- 
omy shrank in that period by nearly 
$30 billion, assessments on real 
property showed no similar decline. 

A tax system which is insensitive 
to ability to pay should not be the 
main support of a public service 
needed in the interests of all. 

Faced with grave financial needs, 
many communities have attempted 
other forms of local taxation, par- 
ticularly local sales or income taxes. 
They may prove of some value in a 
few large metropolitan areas, but 
they offer little promise of general 
applicability. 

The states enjoy many tax advan- 
tages over the localities. States can 
effectively apply both income and 
excise taxes, which are more sen- 
sitive than the general property 
tax to variations in the incomes of 
taxpayers. Through such devices as 
corporate-income and_ separation 
taxes, states can tap wealth beyond 
the reach of most localities. 

But the states also suffer from 
a number of disadvantages in rais- 





ing taxes. To cite but one example: 
Variations in state and local tax 
demands result in a restless search 
by industries and individuals for a 
favorable tax climate. This search 
in turn leads states to compete with 
one another to keep taxes down. 
Such inducements are especially 
likely to be offered by the poorest 
States. 


From 1929 to 1955 the revenues 
of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments expanded and contracted as 
the dollar value of the net national 
product expanded and contracted. 
The relative capacities of the fed- 
eral government and the state-local 
governments to obtain new revenue 
from new wealth are revealed by 
comparing the rates at which each 
level adapted to these changes in 
the economy. 

For every billion-dollar change 
in net national product between 
1929 and 1955, the public-sector 
revenues changed an average of 
$307 million, of which state and lo- 
cal governments’ revenues changed 
$25 million, and the federal reve- 
nue changed $282 million. In other 
words, in a quarter century of gen- 





































erally rising net national product, 
the federal government has outrun 
state and local governments by 
more than an II-to-1 ratio in 
achieving new revenue from new 
product. 

This trend is unlikely to be re- 
versed as long as the economy con- 
tinues to expand, for the perform- 
ance of the federal government 
as a tax-collecting agency has mere- 
ly reflected the inherent superiority 
of its position. It has a single tax 
jurisdiction covering the entire 
country. Its taxes are highly re- 
sponsive to changes in income and 
to the ability of the taxpayer to 
pay them. It is free from the limi- 
tations and disadvantages which en- 
cumber the states and localities. 

These advantages do not mean 
that the federal government must 
for all time outperform the states 
and localities; they mean merely 
that the demonstrated capacity of 
federal taxation is understandable 
and that developing similar capac- 
ity at state and local levels would 
be hard. That is why it has proven 
reasonable to turn to federal means 
to help finance programs in agricul- 
ture, housing, highways, welfare, 
and health. Meanwhile, public ed- 
ucation—the most pressing of all 
American domestic concerns—con- 
tinues to rely for tax support on a 
narrow and relatively inflexible 
tax base. 

There appear to be three possi- 
bilities. One is to continue as at 
present, with school finance based 
at the local and state levels which 
now supply about 96% of public- 
school funds. The second is to re- 
form drastically the tax structure 
at all levels so as to permit a mas- 
sive increase in the state and local 
share of total governmental reve- 
nues. The third is to transfer to the 
federal government responsibility 
for a significant share of the sup- 
port of the public schools. 

The first choice cannot be ac- 
cepted as sound public policy. The 
national interest requires that the 
public schools achieve ever higher 
quality in the face of grave nation- 
al problems. 

The second choice is certainly 
dificult and perhaps impossible 
to achieve; there is little probabil- 
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ity of its being pursued with sufh- 
cient vigor to meet needs. 

In view of the importance of ed- 
ucation to the future of the na- 
tion and the difficult fiscal situ- 
ation in which the schools find 
themselves, there is compelling 
reason for considering the third 
choice. 


Far-reactinc improvement in 
the quality of education, an essen- 
tial to the national interest, can- 
not be achieved without improve- 
ment in the financing of the 
schools. The deficit in educational 
financing varies from place to place, 
but it exists to some extent even 
in wealthier states. To meet the 
deficit, there must be a massive in- 
fusion of funds in support of public 
education. 

The present tax structure makes 
it improbable, and in some areas 
impossible, that the states and local- 
ities will meet this need without 
significant federal help. 

Therefore, in the light of the 
responsibilities of American educa- 
tion, the tax structure of the nation, 
and the needs facing the schools, 
the federal government should 
participate in the general financ- 
ing of public schools, 

The disparity between the states 
in residual income (which is a sig- 
nificant index of ability to pay) is 
about 5-to-1, taking the averages 
of the eight richest and eight poor- 
est states. It is about 16-to-1 be- 
tween the single richest and single 
poorest state. The poorest states, 
if left to their own resources, have 
no reasonable prospect of raising 
the funds to provide adequate ed- 
ucation. Some form of equalization 
is needed, because it is vital to the 
nation that the children in the 
poorest states also be well educated. 

However, important as the prin- 
ciple of equalization is, it ought 
not to be the exclusive guide in 
formulating national policy. Pro- 
visions for federal support of edu- 
cation in the states and localities 
should combine grants for wealth- 
ier states with provision for addi- 
tional aid for the poorest. 

Federal funds can be distributed 
to states in such a way as to pre- 
serve the educational control which 


states have traditionally exercised 
or delegated to local governments. 
Initiative and control imply free- 
dom of choice. But lack of money 
limits that freedom in most Ameri- 
can school systems today. Too often 
the schools must choose not the 
best alternatives but the cheapest. 
Federal funds, by reducing the ob- 
stacles to local freedom, can en- 
hance local initiative and control. 

Aside from the essential provi- 
sions for audit and assurance that 
federal funds will be spent on pub- 
lic schools, no limits should be 
placed on state or local initiative 
in handling federal educational 
funds. There should be specific pro- 
hibition of federal interference 
in the right of a state to determine 
the program of its schools. 


Mica is at stake in the public 
schools today. Their traditional 
role has been to give reality to the 
American promise of free govern- 
ment and equal opportunity. To 
this task, modern conditions have 
added portentous burdens. The 
prosperity, security, and very sur- 
vival of the nation are staked, in 
the long run, on the public schools. 

These are national tasks, their 
accomplishment a national affair. 
Yet, alone of all the vital national 
concerns, education is not recog- 
nized as an obligation in which the 
national government must carry a 
significant share. 

The inadequacies of the schools’ 
financial base are fully apparent. 
They must be overcome. This 
problem will not yield easily or 
simply, but it must be faced reso- 
lutely. The decisions will be hard. 
But the times are hard. 

Perhaps the most disturbing 
characteristic of these times is the 
persistence with which problems 
involving survival arise. Such 
problems may be inevitable in an 
age of nuclear power and space 
exploration. None of these prob- 
lems, however, is of greater serious- 
ness or intricacy than the challenge 
of developing an adequate base 
for American public education. By 
their response to this challenge, the 
American people will fix the condi- 
tions under which all other chal- 
lenges will be met. H#H# 
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TEACHERS’ 





To teachers of all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
What problems would you like dis- 
cussed in this coming school year? Send 
us your ideas now before you forget 
about them. You are invited to send 
answers of 50 to 200 words on any of 
the following groups of questions: 

1. How does your school encourage 
students to practice good citizenship 
at the local level? How do you help 
them to understand the functioning of 
local politics and politicians and their 
services to the community? Do you en- 
courage student participation in com- 
munity projects which provide oppor- 
tunities for leadership? 

2. Does your school have a workable 
student-conduct code? How was it 
initiated? Has it been an effective 
means of improving school and com- 
munity citizenship? How do you keep 
it worthwhile from year to year? 

3. How do you promote interna- 
tional understanding through — the 
school curriculum and use of com- 
munity resources? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Teachers’ Trading Post” may 
have his choice of any publication 
that is listed in the JourNAL’s “New 
NEA Publications” this school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


FIRST DAY ASSIGNMENT 


My FAvoRITE teaching gimmick is 
one which improves with use and 
which can easily be adapted to various 
grades and subjects. It is the practice 
of asking my social-studies students to 
write as their first-day assignment a 
history of themselves. 

I stress the fact that the assignment 
will not be graded and that I don’t 
care what they include so long as they 
can show some relationship between 
their family history and our national 
history. Since the assignment requires 
little explanation, the students can 
start their family histories during the 
very first class period. 

An immediate benefit is that the 
task keeps the students busy and leaves 
the teacher free to distribute books, to 
make class lists, and to attend to other 
routine matters which inevitably claim 
attention on the first day of school. 

At the earliest opportunity, I report 


results of the assignment in a summary 
form to the class. A condensed version 
of the summary could run something 
like this: 

“We in this class were born in Kan- 
sas, lowa, Arizona, Washington, Ecua- 
dor, Hawaii, Finland, Hong Kong, and 
on an Indian reservation. We are 
descended from stock whose origin is 
English, Irish, Scotch, German, Welsh, 
Chinese, Portuguese, Italian, Austrian, 
Dutch, Danish, Japanese, and Ameri- 
can Indian. 

“Our parents suffered during the 
depression . . . Our grandparents and 
great-grandparents include many who 
crossed the continent by Conestoga 
wagon . . . Several of them participated 
in the Klondike gold rush . . . Many 
fought in the Civil War ... We have 
crossed the continent by car, bus, train, 
and plane . . . We have been a 4-H 
club leader . . . We claim direct lineal 
descent from English nobility and 
from passengers on the Mayflower.” 

The family histories are not re- 
turned to the students, for they con- 
tain a good deal of information which 
helps the teacher in his efforts to get 
to know the class better. The benefits 
of this simple exercise are multiple 
and, perhaps, obvious, but I will men- 
tion four here: 

1. It helps to relate national history 
to the student personally and to make 
the concept of history more meaning- 
ful. It provides intrinsic motivation. 

2. It gives the teacher an immediate 
indication of the level of written ex- 
pression of all his students. 

3. It brings the parents into the 
orbit of interest in the class and in- 
duces the pupil to relate his class ex- 
periences to his parents. 

4. It provides the teacher with many 
clues to the background and interests 
of his students which prove helpful 
throughout the year in understanding 
the individual pupil—clues which often 
fail to find their way into cumulative 
records. 

—DONALD W. ROBINSON, social-studies 
teacher, Carlmont High School, Bel- 
mont, California. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
STUDENT COUNCILS 
Effective Use of Student Council 


Tue recently formed student coun- 
cil of San Altos Elementary School pro- 
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vides every pupil, fourth through sixth 
grade, an opportunity to express him- 
self regarding issues considered within 
the range of elementary-council re- 
sponsibility. It also serves as an ad- 
visory group to the principal, plans 
student activities, and promotes cer- 
tain school-wide projects. 

Because of conflicting hours, class- 
room representatives meet during the 
lunch hour, each council member 
taking his lunch to the conference 
room. Informal conversations prevail 
until the meeting is called to order by 
the president. Council business and 
discussion then proceed according to 
printed agenda. 

Officers of the council meet with the 
principal to plan the agenda on Mon- 
day preceding the regular Thursday 
meeting. Officers, council representa- 
tives, or staff members may propose 
activities, problems, or projects for 
consideration. If the principal feels 
that any proposal is inappropriate as 
an undertaking of an elementary coun- 
cil, he explains why. 

Typical council-sponsored activities 
include: putting on the weekly flag 
ceremony, supervising the selection of 
school colors (a selection made by 
popular vote), bringing a marionette 
play to all the students, and taking 
part in the dedication ceremonies of 
our new building. Matters discussed 
for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations to the students range all 
the way from the wearing of make-up 
and dressing appropriately to play- 
ground behavior and specific rules for 
games. 

—DOUGLAS E. GILES, principal, San 
Altos Elementary School, Lemon 
Grove, California. 


Developing a Student Council 


Burton Grove SCHOOL, grades | to 
6, has had a student council for eight 
years. The program did not develop 
all in one year but grew to its present 
stage after a great deal of planning, 
changing, and modifying. Sponsored 
by a fifth-grade teacher, the council 
operates under a constitution and by- 
laws drawn up by the students. 

When school opens in the fall, the 
students make their school rules or 
code of behavior as the first step in 
our program. Then grades 4, 5, and 6 
nominate two candidates each for 
president, vice-president, and secretary- 
treasurer—the president from grade 
6, vice-president from grade 5, and 
secretary-treasurer from grade 4. 

Candidates make campaign speeches 
in assembly and wage a political cam- 
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paign on the side with banners, post- 
ers, and the like. Students register on 
a day set aside for the purpose; two 
days later they vote, using a secret 
ballot. After successful candidates are 
introduced in assembly, representatives 
from each grade, except the three low- 
est, are elected to form the council. 

Council members, wearing identify- 
ing insignia, are on duty in halls, 
lunchroom, washrooms, and on_ the 
grounds to remind students of be- 
havior rules. They use a ticket system 
to warn of infringements; after three 
warnings, a student must come before 
the council, which meets twice a 
month. Punishment, usually, is a mat- 
ter of sending the offender to the 
principal. 

The council sponsors “Clean-Up 
Week” in March, handles all collection 
drives in the school, and plans the 
special assembly for the annual award 
of good-citizenship medals to an out- 
standing boy and girl in grade 6. In 
addition, the council co-operates in 
the work of other school organizations 
—safety patrol, fire department, school- 
paper staff, and the library club. 

—BLANCHE NORMAN, principal, Bur- 
ton Grove School, Leakesville, North 
Carolina, 


Everybody’s Student Council 

WE ENCOURAGE wide participation 
of pupils and teachers in our elemen- 
tary-school council through the estab- 
lishment of numerous committees, each 
sponsored by a teacher. Committees— 
finance, poster, building and grounds, 
building rules, lost and found, news- 
paper, special drives, safety and the 
like—are responsible for various proj- 
ects authorized by the teaching staff 
and the council. 

The pupils elect their own council 
officers. The screening of the officer 
candidates by home-room committees, 
the circulation of petitions, nomina- 
tion rallies (sparked by speeches of 
candidates, songs, slogans, and posters) 
help to develop discrimination and re- 
sponsibility in voting. A special com- 
mittee manages the primary and final 
elections. 

Citizenship standards developed in 
various home rooms are compiled by 
the council and brought to the atten- 
tion of the school community through 
the council minutes, home-room let- 
ters, speeches, and bulletin boards. 
These standards are concerned with 
such matters as respect for property, 
fire prevention, safety precautions in 
regard to Halloween activities, Christ- 
mas festivities, snowballing, and winter 
hazards. 
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Each semester, the council carries 
out an all-school project. It may be an 
exhibit—hobbies, pets, or photography 
—a science fair, a talent show, a citizen- 
ship assembly, or a clean-up campaign. 

—WILLIAM G. DAWSON, principal; LIL- 
LIAN DOWNES, RICHARD DANCSOK, stu- 
dent-council sponsors, James Madison 
Elementary School, Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan. 


How Our Student Council 
Functions 


WHEN we organized the John H. 
Vohr Student Council in our elemen- 
tary school, I wondered how we could 
expect genuine student-council action 
from such young children. 

With careful planning and the help 
of an understanding principal, we set 
up a council consisting of two mem- 
bers from each fourth grade and one 
from each third grade, giving us a 
total of 15 members. We decided the 
council would meet twice a week dur- 
ing the last 45 minutes of school. 

At the first meeting of the council, 
each child was given a form intended 
to serve as a guide in making the by- 
laws. Using the guide, the students 
worked out such details as name of the 
organization; objectives; membership 
and dues; the election, duties, and 
tenure of officers; the responsibility of 
council representatives; the appoint- 
ment of committees and of a teacher- 
sponsor. 

The children learned to conduct 
their meetings according to simple 
parliamentary procedure and, guided 
by their sponsor, began to consider 
specific ways in which the council 
might serve the school. Their first 
major task was the publishing of a 
newspaper which reported to the stu- 
dent body some of the activities con- 
templated by their student council. 

Among activities planned and car- 
ried out by the council are: keeping 
displays attractive during a week-long 
book fair; operating audio-visual 
equipment; writing open letters in 
their newspaper to thank school pa- 
trons for services or donations to our 
materials center; preparing bulletin- 
board displays; and acting as hosts and 
hostesses to groups visiting the school. 

—SOPHIA SOLLORS, instructional-ma- 
terials co-ordinator, John H. Vohr 
School, Gary, Indiana. 


Merritt Point Service Club 


Our junior student council, spon- 
sored by the vice-principal, takes the 
role as well as the name of Service 
Club at the Merritt Point School. Now 
three years old, the council aims to 


develop leadership, help in the solu- 
tion of school problems, and promote 
the growth of good citizenship among 
the students. 

Made up of representatives from the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades and from 
student organizations such as the safety 
patrol, the newspaper staff, and the 
Junior Red Cross board, the Service 
Club proposes some school-wide prob- 
lem for consideration on designated 
months of the school year. Each class 
works out suggestions for dealing with 
the situation, whether it be safety in 
the school, on buses, and on streets, 
or prevention of fires. 

Council meetings are held regularly, 
and classroom representatives faith- 
fully report all activities and discus- 
sions to their classes. 

—PETER ESHMONT, council adviser, 
Merritt Point Elementary School, Dun- 
dalk, Maryland. 


Keeping Goals Within Reach 


Tue faculty of the Vine Street Ele- 
mentary School decided to establish a 
student council with one representa- 
tive from each room, grades | through 
7, a total of 15 members. With the 
principal as sponsor, elected members 
held their first meeting to organize 
the council. Officers were elected and 
the writing of a constitution started. 

Many meetings were held to com- 
plete the constitution and to deter- 
mine rules for the project. Representa- 
tives faithfully consulted their class- 
mates on the various items. 

Eventually, it was decided to in- 
crease the membership to two repre- 
sentatives from each room—a boy and 
a girl. Office tenure was set at 12 weeks 
with one-half of the officers retiring 
every six weeks. Meetings would be 
held once a week before school and 
last for approximately 30 minutes. The 
council adopted the project of estab- 
lishing a lost-and-found center. 

Since no member of the council is 
permitted to serve twice in a school 
year, many students have an oppor- 
tunity to participate, thus forming a 
pool of interested students, experi- 
enced in student-council activities. 
While profound decisions are rare, the 
representatives are willing to talk 
about problems and _ seek solutions. 
Even younger members learn some- 
thing of democratic procedures and 
practices. 

We have found that the elementary 
student council can be successful as 
long as goals are not set too high. 

—ORVILLE J. ZILLMAN, formerly prin- 
cipal, Vine Street Elementary School, 
Clyde, Ohio. # # 
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US. Air Force: The'classroom service’ 


Motivational research conducted 
some time ago among young men of 
military age indicated that many of 
them thought of the U.S. Air Force 
as “one big classroom.” This atti- 
tude has its good and bad aspects— 
both from the point of view of the 
young man and that of the Air Force. 

This attitude is good in that the 
Air Force, of necessity, must attract 
the highest caliber young men and 
women available—those trainable in 
a wide variety of skills, including 
some highly technical ones—those 
who are willing to expend the effort 
to learn these skills. These men and 


(iood- or bad? 


women, in return, receive the finest 
instruction possible, preparing them 
for a sound career future. 

There are some highly qualified 
students, however, actually capable 
of this training, who—perhaps 
unaware of their latent abilities— 
believe it is too difficult for them. 
Consequently, they never investigate 
Air Force opportunities. Each indi- 
vidual in this category represents a 
serious loss to the defense organi- 
zation, and eliminates himself from 
valuable career preparation. 

The Air Force alone can do little 
to disseminate information concern- 


ing its intelligence and aptitude 
requirements among high school 
graduates and college students. It 
must depend on educators and guid- 
ance counsellors to evaluate and 
encourage the graduate who can 
contribute to, and receive from the 
Air Force, something of value. 
For those interested, a brochure 
which lists materials (booklets, 
films, etc.) devoted to Air Force 
opportunities and qualifications— 
prepared especially for counselling 
use—is available by writing to: Edu- 
cators’ Information, Dept. CN - 99, 
P.O. Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 
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DIAVEOINTSIOON IN 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
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NEW 1959 
COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers a 
New Dimension in planned, progressive expan- 
sion based on the reference Ae and interests 
of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satellites, 
Space Travel, Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
have been completely up dated and expanded. 
With over 4,000 pages Eeccest to outstanding 
coverage of general science, chemistry, physics, 
biology, mathematics and allied subjects, 
Collier's Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier's Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every Educational and Library 
Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


WRITE FOR CURRICULUM AID BOOKLETS TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


e@ | Engagement 
= 2 to 10 Engagements 


a 11 to 25 Engagements 


© Over 25 Engagements 


Not shown on map: Cleveland Convention engagements; 
Alasko 5 engagements; D. C. 42; Hawaii 10; Puerto Rico 5. 


NEA and Departmental Field Engagements, 1958 
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Here’s a HU 


GE WALL CHART in Color 


supported by a manual and 25 take-home leaflets... 


FOR TEACHING THE STORY OF VISION! 


for the entire 3-part package : = laaiaatnienietelaatiiemteententant | 
mailed prepaid anywhere | Better Vision Institute, Inc. Dept. N-9 ! 
in the U. S. or Canada. Fasci- & 630 Fifth Avenue 

nating instructor-aid for all New York 20, N. Y. 


z 1 Send my huge eye-science picture chart. 1 enclose $1 to 

classes 8 to 15 x cover the entire cost. Include a teacher's manual and 25 
take-home leaflets. If not satisfied, | will return the chart in 
10 days for a full cash refund. 


| 
| 
FREE ... 4 full color, 20-minute, 16 mm motion pictures MOMO. occovcccccccsccsedovcccvccccccébeces | 
on eyes and the magic of vision loaned without charge for i ; 
class and assembly showings. Write for descriptive literature. REDE 0b vn cnncectenspesesectasashbaransen j 

dj 


Better Vision Institute, Inc., City. akie 0/6 a @mee pane ae erry 


630 Fifth Avenue, ([] Also send me ‘free literature on the 4 motion pictures 
available to me on loan without charge for class and 
assembly room showings. 


New York 20, New York 
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AN IDEA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Here's novel citizenship game that 
your boys and girls are sure to find 
lively fun and serious business. So timely, too, 
with Citizenship Day September 17 and 
Constitution Week September 17-23, 
it's all based on knowledge aliens gain 
during naturalization process. 
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' Core of this citizenship quiz game __ ceedings. Check with your nearest 
is challenge: Can you pass Judge’s _ naturalization office. 

i naturalization questions? Work out questions beforehand. 

The major points of our Consti- Helpful in your simple prepara- 

tution, U. S. history and govern- _ tions for quiz is the booklet “Our 

ment will need to be reviewed. Constitution and Government, 


Spark game by surprise visitor Simplified.”” Contents take up 


i such subjects as The Groups to 
7 rome a. mg gr es — Which We Belong, Objectives of 


T 4 . 

wearing black choir robe and im- py: «bag treme ee 
4 pressive “‘specs.”” Judge knocks, ’ : > 
| strides in to the amazement of all. [he Purpose of State and Local 


i | and solemnly announces purpose pete gab There are 18 

of visit—to test the citizenship 8'4P/¢ expianations. 

knowledge of the students. To get booklet, described above, our 

| E - CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, SIMPLI- 

Fottow-up field trip might wit- Fiep, 534 x 91%", paper covered, 222 

H | ness actual naturalization pros Pages, 21 chapters, 18 illustrations—send 
name, address, and $1 to Supt. of 

a Documents, U.S. Printing Office, 

mr *) Washington 25, D.C 
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Delicious: 


enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's Za Gum. 


It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 





a bit of energy-sweet 








HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful outhors in a com- 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin plete publishing program: publicity, 

to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for advertising, lovely books. Send = 
; the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but er eee peen ant © 
, not herded around. Also shorter trips. yous neireppeapbacyes , 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS BOOK COMET SGSss SOCKS 
i a i Write Dept. ‘ 
255 Sequoia, Box A Pasadena, California 200 Varick ‘Sreet, New York 14 
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Teachers’ Reading Check List 


“No one can tell what this na- 
tion will be like 100 years from 
now. But one prediction is pretty 
safe: that if we as a people have 
lost the habit of reading, if we 
have become a passive people, a 
society of viewers rather than 
thinkers, we will have lost our in- 
tellectual and moral vitality; anc 
when these are gone, everything 
else will be about ready to go too.” 

These words by Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., in The Saturday Evening 
Post. were directed at all Ameri- 
cans. But if they apply to lay citi- 
zens, how much more meaning do 
they have for teachers? 

Are you keeping up on your 
reading? Do you see newspapers 
and magazines regularly? Are you 
making use of all the facilities 
available to you for buying, rent- 
ing, and borrowing books? This 
check list may help you rate your 
reading habits. 


Reading of Periodicals 
Yes No 
Do you subscribe to at least 
three magazines, including one 
“thinking man’s” publication? - — 
Does your newspaper read- 
ing include a big-city, general- 
interest paper, at least on Sun- 
day? - = 
Do you occasionally exam- 
ine a newspaper or magazine 
you've never read before? - - 


Buying and Renting Books 
Have you visited a_book- 

store or sent an order to one 

in the past two months? - — 
Do you receive a list of cur- 

rent books from a bookstore or 

from a department-store book 


section? - = 
Do you belong to a book 
club? - = 


Have you recently explored 

what the various book clubs 
have to offer? - = 

Have you helped to sponsor 

a book fair in your local asso- 
ciation, PTA, or other group? -—  — 

(Continued on page 60) 
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New Yorkers were SHOCKED 
By The Recent EXPOSE of 


PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES 
Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... 


STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York’s leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to VITAMINS and disclosed 
many interesting highlights about the 
sale of Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations. 


One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of 
Vitamin prices. 


The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of 
particular concern to every family buy- 
ing Vitamins. 


“Any particular vitamin bottled un- 
der one label is, for all practical and 
therapeutic purposes, the same as if it is 
bottled under another label. The fact is, 
most of the Vitamin concentrates con- 
sumed in America are produced by only 
a few companies. 


“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient 
risks a seizure by the U.S. Government. 


“Bearing that in mind, it is interest- 
ing to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif- 
ferent companies for the same Vitamin 
compounds.” 


Following publication of the install- 
ment we received hundreds of telephone 
calls requesting copies of the Hudson 


VITAMINS 


Vitamin Catalog. This interest prompted 
us to tell the entire nation our story. 


Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings that are up to 50% and more. 
Page after page in the Free Hudson 
Catalog shows tremendous dollar sav- 
ings on Vitamins, Vitamin-Mineral com- 
binations and Food Supplements. 


Here is one example from the Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog: A very popular multi- 
ple vitamin that is taken once-a-day, 
regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100 
... the Hudson formula sells for only 
$1.50 per 100. 


Here is another — a well-known high 
potency B complex formula with Vitamin 
C and minerals, nationally advertised at 
$5.95 per 100 . . . can be purchased for 
only $2.25 per 100 DIRECT from the Hud- 
son Vitamin Catalog. 


These are only two examples that you 
will find in our 32 page catalog that is 
simple, easy to read and has been a 
Vitamin buying guide for millions from 
coast-to-coast. 


Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like — but, by all 
means, discover for yourself why Hud- 
son has become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING 
source for Vitamins throughout the 
nation. All Hudson Vitamin Products 
are sold with a complete money back 
guarantee. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


11 West 19th Street, Dept. M-631, New York 11, New York 


PLEASE MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. Dept. M-631 
11 West 19th Street, New York 11, New York 


Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Sf ee | 
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Heh Se aot ea 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


50 
WORLD FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


a regular $2.50 value 


NOW 
ONLY $1.00 p54. 


4 50 beautifully reproduced pic- 
tures of world famous Art, 
Animals, Children, 
and People . 
and used 


1959-1960 

Perry Pictures cata with 

. 1600 miniature illustrations 
and pomer pietures only .35¢ send for yours today. 


Perry Pictures Inc. aan, ne 


X Magnifying rojec or 
—Enlarges Pictures 
Printing, & Objects! 
—Full Color! Readable! 
NEW! Electric Magna-Vue Op- 
tical Instrument projects & 
enlarges cli pings, pic- 
tures, sketc objects 
in full natural “color, cor- 
rectly & readable. Project 
on wall, screen or table. 
MAGNIFIES 100 AREAS. 
Enlarges any material up 
to 314x4-in. to 32x40 in. 
Used in hundreds of 
schools, homes, businesses. 
Also make signs, ske tches easy 
from any copy. Enameled steel, 
10x712” high. Quality 2” fo- 
cusing lens. Standard 110 volt 
current. Money back guarantee. 
(2 for $9.50) 
Postpaid 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 807, Detroit 7, Mich. 


Catalog of 3000 Novelties & Gadgets 10¢ 


SAVE ON TRAVEL 


EUROPE . 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12-week 
trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil—$1095 all-expense. 


All trips are escorted. Groups are small, congenial. 
For FREE details write: 


Travel Service 
100 University Station Minneapolis, Minn. 





Last Minute Vacancies 


—s NOT TOO LATE— ——s excellent well paying 
hing positions, at ali levels une subjects, are 
scribed in the September issue the approved 

NON. FEE placement ieuram. CRUSADE. Members’ 

qualifications, school, and i vacancies are also 

listed FREE. Since Vose Cnusa e a hel 000's 

of educators to earn more money a 

Wraay’ tor Fg opportunities?  ~ 

REE information about th 
service, graduate awards, ‘cummer, college, and 


overseas positions. 
(_) 2 issues $2.00 [j Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 


a xe" Shy,.) oe Le ENTITLES YOU TO ONE 
FREE below. Tick and send for yours now. 
items rig be bought separately. 

CO WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME SO¢ 

CO WRITING A COVERING LETTER SOc 

CO SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 58) 


Yes No 

Do you regularly examine a 
number of the latest paper- 
back books or receive a list of 
current paperbacks? 

Have you made use of a 
book-rental library in the past 
six months? 

If your local association does 
not have a lending library, 
have you suggested starting 
one? 


Borrowing Books 
Have you visited your public 
library within the past month? 
Do you regularly receive or 
pick up in the local library a 
list of new books? 
Do you have a current li- 
brary card for a nearby library? 
Is there at least one person 
with whom you often ex- 
change books? 


What To Read 


Do you have at least one fa- 
vorite book-review column that 
you read regularly 

Have you, within the past 
two months, read a book sug- 
gested to you by a friend? 

Have you recommended a 
book to a friend or associate 
within the past two months? 

Do you each year read at 
least one classic—one of the 
greatest books written through- 
out history? 


School-Safety Check List 


Beeixnine with this issue of the NEA 
JourNaL, a few pertinent questions re- 
garding good school-safety practices 
will be included regularly. 

How does your school rate on the 
following fire-safety items? 

1. In case of power failure, what 
method do you use to notify your pu- 
pils to evacuate the building? 

2. Are exit drills conducted in an 
orderly manner, and do both students 
and teachers take them seriously? 

3. Do you conduct “blocked exit” 
drills? 

4. Do you hold drills at times other 
than when pupils are in their class- 
rooms, such as during assemblies, class 
changes, lunchtime? 

—National Commission on Safety 
Education (NEA). 


FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


Onozs publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. Order other items from ad- 
dresses given. 


Citizenship Day, September 17 


New Perspectives in Foreign Policy. 
1958. 48p. 50¢. The League of Women 
Voters of the United States, 1026 17th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


MATERIALS listed below are free in 
reasonable quantities, unless other- 
wise specified. Order from the Citizen- 
ship Committee, NEA. 


How To Write a Letter to Your 
Congressman, fourth in a series, For 
Civic Competence, published jointly 
by the NEA Legislative Commission 
and the NEA Citizenship Committee. 
1959. The first two in the series, How 
a Bill Becomes a Law (1958) and Key 
People in Our Federal Government 
(Rev. 1959) are still available. 

Also available are: Local Associa- 
tion Activities Leaflet (Rev. 1958), 
Default Is Ours, We Build a Plat- 
form, Quick Quiz on ~—. 

Teacher-Citizens, Vol. 2, No. 3, May 
1959, and Teacher-Citizens, Vol. 2, 
No. 4, June 1959. Clearinghouse leaf- 
lets about work by local and state 
organizations in the field of citizenship 
for teachers. Single copies free. 


The United Nations 


Tue following materials are useful 
for observance of United Nations 
Week, October 19-25, and UN Day, 
October 24: 

United Nations Study Kit. Wide 
selection of informational materials 
about the UN, including booklets and 
catalogs for films and __ filmstrips. 
1959. $1. United Nations, Office of 
Public Information, New York. 

Teaching Human Rights: A Hand- 
book for Teachers. Describes current 
programs of teaching about human 
rights around the world. 1959. 87p. 
25¢. United Nations, Office of Public 
Information, New York. 

For information concerning other 
materials useful for teaching about the 
UN, write: American Assn. for the 
UN, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17; or 
U.S. Committee for the UN, 375 Park 
Ave., New York 22. 
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AVAILABLE from NEA are the fol- 
lowing: 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Resource Materials for 
Teaching About the United Nations. 
1958. 28p. 25¢. Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

The United Nations: Its Structure 
—Its Activities. Reprint from NEA 
Journa. Chart showing UN structure 
and activities. 1958. 2p. 35 for $1. No 
order for less. CIR. 

Your Visit to the United Nations. 
Practical guide for planning group 
visits to the UN with suggestions for 
related classroom activities and _ re- 
source materials. 1958. 13p. 10¢. CIR. 


NEA Membership Materials 


Tue following items to help with 
membership promotion—local, state, 
and NEA—are free in quantities for 
selective use by local-association off- 
cers, membership chairmen, and build- 
ing representatives. Order from Mem- 
bership Div., NEA. 

Handbook for Building Representa- 
tives. Work manual and source of in- 
formation about the NEA. Rev. ed. 
1959. 128p. 

Leaflets. Let’s Set a Record, a record 
performance for 1959-60; Your Order, 
Sir, NEA’s growing program; Dollars 
and Sense, cash values of membership. 

How To Be a Pro. For new teachers. 

Know Your NEA. Basic facts about 
the NEA as an organization. 16p. 1959. 

Journal Reprints. Compilations of 
articles for the beginning teacher, ur- 
ban teachers, administrators; and ar- 
ticles on professional development and 
welfare. 

Invitation Form. Formal invitation 
to join professional education associa- 
tions. Matching envelopes. 

Key to Many Doors. Mat, a display 
illustration, one- or two-column width, 
for bulletins and magazines. 

Charts. Set of 12, 814” x 11”, depict- 
ing the services of NEA. 

Color Posters for bulletin 
“Let’s Set a Record”; 
Measure Up”; 
Spot?” 

Special Helps for Big Cities, Timely 
Tips, Building Representatives Bul- 
letin, and color posters. Issued month- 
ly for building representatives in large 
cities. 


boards: 
“Teachers Who 
“Are Teachers on the 


AVAILABLE on loan from your state 
association: 

A Million or More by ’64. Color 
filmstrip on NEA services. 1314 min. 

No Teacher Alone. 16mm film on 
professional associations. 20 min. sd. 
color. 


RECESS 


The Gentle Art 
of Name-Calling 


A primary teacher, 

As one of her duties, 

Must distinguish the Kates 
From the Karens and Judys. 
This would be simpler 

If there were a rule 

That outlawed nicknames 

On the first day of school 
And if half of the children 
Didn’t request 

To be called by the names 
That suited them best. 
Bobbys and Steves must be 
“Butchy” or “Sam”; 

Susies and Paulas are 

“Sissy” or “Pam.” 

And, in addition, 

The teacher must know 

The smirks and the quirks 
Of each child in each row. 
Donald’s the one 

With the missing front teeth; 
Kenneth’s the youngster 
Who wants to be “Keith’’; 
John is girl-crazy; 

Jim collects ants; 

And a note pinned to Larry says, 
“He wets his pants.” 

Patty’s the one who 

Pretends she’s a bird; 

Michael Delaney is 

Michael the Third. 

Mary Marie was named 

For her mother, 

And Alvin is 

Allen McCallister’s brother. 
The solution for those whom 
Name-calling encumbers 

Is to cross out the names 
And assign children numbers. 


—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 


Guess What Happened Next 


“Look at this raessy room, class! 
What would the principal say if he 
were to . 


“Jack, if that snake ever got loose 
and crawled down the heat ducts, we’d 
have to evacuate the whole school.” 


“Wuat a day! The only other thing 
that could possibly happen would be 
a visit from the superintendent!” 


“I CERTAINLY hope it doesn’t rain 
this week. I plan to spend all my re- 
cesses grading the state exams.” 


Breakfast Menu 


In A lesson in syllabification, Man- 
uel, one of my third-graders, divided 
(Continued on page 62) 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 


GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


nose O00 tor 3] Se 


Live Latex neni, 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ eac’ . 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ tage and handling 
for 200 in a vane “) ay colors! ‘Seply limited at 
this low price, for 


NOW 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. ‘MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-D, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia on a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 


—_—_ 





amen ap toy offers 5 other summer tour 

ans from 29 days to 72 days through 
ane and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


BUILD SCHOOL SPIRIT 
with Nat Mat Stunt Cards. 


Write for free information 
NAT Mat, Dept. J-2 


11422 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 61, California USA 


EUROPE 


Summer 1960 conducted tours via ship and air: 
50-60 days in Europe. 15-18 countries, $1245- 
$1375. Quality at economy prices. See Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Register now for ideal 
June departures. Write directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 





YOUR SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as 
$25.00. Use as many pictures as you want. 
Write for details about our system. Our 
service is prompt. 


A. G. Halldin Ceo., Box 84, Indiana, Pa, 








NEA TOURS IN 1960 


(Prices and dates are tentative) 





TOURS DATES PRICES TOURS DATES PRICES 
U.S. end Canada Rupeis ond Bastorn Euvepe 
land 7/6 -7/17 $210 R-1 7/9 -8/19 $1950 
Socks Mcentetne 6/27-7/10 $225 R-2 7/18-8/18 $1725 
Canadian Rockies-Pacific Morthwest 6/14-7/15 $465 Europe 
Story of the West 7/18-8/18 $465 G 1 European 
New England-Canadian —— 7/5 -8/2 $985 
Mariti Provinces 
NECMP.AD 6/16-7/15 $425 GE-2 z/e -a/23 sizes 
NECMP-2 7/21-8/19 = $425 9 6/28-8/20 $1340 
Washington-United GE-4 A. a4 $1054 
Nations Seminar __ 6/20-7/29 $310 os Ja 8/16 $1200 
— Rockies 6/28-7/17 $68 GE7 7/9 8/19 $1174 
Al 7/18-8/9 $875 GE-8 7/2 8/10 = $1165 
A-2 7/31-8/23 $785 Northlands Tour 
Hawaii NT-1 6/28-8/26 $1479 
Hawaii Study Tour 6/18-7/30 $310 NT-2 7/7 -8/23 $1440 
a (Post NEA Convention) | ie oat Scandinavian and General European 7/4 -8/18 $1326 
‘ Olympic Tour 
a ie i Rohr OT-1 7/14-9/3 $1315 
Lotin America OT-2 7/28-9/3 $1124 
Mexico European Music Festivals 7/14-8/27 $1280 
M-1 ph ee — Mediterranean 7/5 -8/9 $1720 
— ora “8/2 $596 For further information about any of these tours, and for descrip- 
M.4 7/18-8/19 $397 tive folders (soon to be available), write to NEA Travel Service, 1201 
South A P 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please refer by code designation 
SA-1 a 6/23-8/1 $1437 (where indicated) to the tour in which you are interested. 
SA-2 7/18-8/21 $1250 
SA-3 7/25-8/28 $1250 Traveling Teachers, a new 
Central America 7/25-8/17 $785 sound and color filmstrip, may 
Around the World be borrowed by writing the 
SaEp=e< Seana and Division of Travel Service. 
aogd Paes coer Please indicate the exact dates 
RW-3 7/4 -8/23 $2476 the filmstrip will be needed. 
Southern Route 6/24-8/13 $3537 








RECESS 
(Continued from page 61) 

oatmeal with the accent on the second 
syllable. 

“Would you say you had oat MEAL 
for breakfast?”’ I asked. 

“Oh no,” was his quick reply. “I’d 
say we had eggs.” 

—VIOLET E. SCHLATTER, Archbold, 
Ohio. 


Thought While Working on 
a Dissertation 


Curiosity is the start of learning but it 

also killed the cat. 
It makes you wonder if the knowing 

was worth it to the cat. 

—ROBERT W. HERRES, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

Phonetically Speaking 

A noTE I found that one of my stu- 
dents had written: “Kenny, we all 
know you like Evelyn. So don’t try to 


deniate.” 
—T. A. SMITH, Houston, Pennsylvania. 


® Keep your contributions coming. 
We reserve the right to publish with- 
out clearance. 
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@ The following information has been 
compiled to meet many requests for a 
complete listing of meetings sponsored by 
NEA or its units for the entire 1959-60 
school year. Additional meetings, for 
which information is not yet available, 
will be listed from time to time. (Name 
of NEA department is spelled out the first 
time, initials are used thereafter.) 


Sept. 27-28: Tri-state regional confer- 
ence, Natl. Science Teachers Assn. Con- 
cord, N.H. 

Oct. 4-7: Natl. conference on school 
transportation, sponsored by Safety Com- 
mission, Dept. of Rural Education, Amer- 
ican Assn. of School Administrators, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and 
the U.S. Office of Education. Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Oct. 11-13: Rocky Mountain regional 
drive-in conference for community-school 
administrators, sponsored by AASA, Rural 
Dept., and CCSSO. Denver. 

Oct. 23-24: Annual conference, Rural 
Dept. Seattle. 


Oct. 25-28: Natl. conference, County 
and Rural Area Superintendents and the 
Rural Dept. Seattle. 

Nov. 3-5: 7th annual conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. 
Buffalo. 

Nov. 6-8: Detroit regional conference, 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries and the Michigan 
Association of Educational Secretaries. De- 
troit. 

Nov. 6-8: Southeast regional conference, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. NEA Head- 
quarters Building, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 15-18: Fall regional conference, 
Council for Exceptional Children. Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

Nov. 17-18: Annual meeting, Natl. 
Assn. of Secretaries of State Teachers As- 
sociations. NEA Headquarters Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 22-24: Northwest regional drive-in 
conference for community-school admin- 
istrators, sponsored by AASA, Rural Dept., 
and CCSSO. Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 25-28: 39th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council for the Social Studies. Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Nov. 26-28: Convention, Southern Busi- 
ness Education Assn., a region of the 
United Business Education Assn. Virginia 
Beach, Va. 
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Nov. 27-28: Regional conference, NSTA. 
New York. 

Dec. 5-9: 5th research institute, eastern 
section, Assn. for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 27-30: Annual joint conference, 
NSTA and the American Assn., for the 
Advancement of Science. Chicago. 

Dec. 28-30: Natl. convention, Speech 
Assn. of America, Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 27-30: NEA regional conference 
on instruction. Delegates selected by nom- 
ination of local education associations or 
school administrators. Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 30: Joint meeting, Natl. Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics and the 
Mathematical Assn. of America. Chicago. 

Feb. 4-6: South central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 10-13: 12th annual meeting of the 
American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Chicago. 

Feb. 11-13: Natl. 
cago. 

Feb. 13-17: 92nd annual 
AASA,. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 13-17: Natl. 
Home Economics. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 15-17: Natl. meeting, American 
Educational Research Assn. (with AASA) . 
Atlantic City. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2: 44th annual convention, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Portland, Oreg. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 3: Natl. convention, Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. Cincinnati. 

Mar. 6-9: 15th natl. conference, Assn. 
for Higher Education. Chicago. 

Mar. 6-10: Annual conference, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 10-12: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Albuquerque. 

Mar. 18-22: Biennial natl. 
Music Educators Natl. Conference. 
tic City. 

Mar. 24-26: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Casper, Wyo. 

Mar. 26-30: Annual meeting. Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals. St. Louis. 

Mar. 27-29: Midwest regional drive-in 
conference for community school admin- 
istrators, sponsored by AASA, Rural Dept., 
and CCSSO. Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 2: 8th natl. convention, 
NSTA. Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1: Midwest dist. conven- 
tion, Amcrican Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Cleveland. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 2: Central dist. conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Fargo, N. Dak. 

Apr. 1-3: North-Central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Des Moines. 

Apr. 2-6: Eastern regional conference, 
Natl. Art Education Assn. Philadelphia. 

Apr. 3-5: Southwest regional drive-in 
conference for community-school admin- 
istrators, sponsored by AASA, Rural 
Dept., and CCSSO. Austin, Tex. 

Apr. 3-7: Eastern dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 6-9: Northwest dist. 
AAHPER. Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Apr. 6-10: Natl. convention, Natl. Assn. 


meeting, UBEA. Chi- 
conference, 


meeting, Dept. of 


ASCD. 


convention, 
Atlan- 


convention, 


of Women Deans and Counselors. Phila- 
delphia. 

Apr. 10-13: NEA _ regional conference 
on instruction. Delegates selected by nom- 
ination of local education associations or 
by school administrators. Minneapolis. 

Apr. 10-14: Western regional confer- 
ence, NAEA. Dallas. 

Apr. 11-15: Pacific regional conference, 
NAEA. Tempe, Ariz. 

Apr. 14-16: Convention, Western Busi- 
ness Education Assn., a region of UBEA. 
Phoenix. 

Apr. 19-22: Annual convention, 
can Industrial Arts Assn. 
ada. 

Apr. 19-23: 38th annual 
CEC. Los Angeles. 

Apr. 20-23: 38th 
NCTM. Buffalo. 

Apr. 21-23: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Syracuse, N.Y. 

Apr. 22-24: Arizona regional conference, 
jointly sponsored by NAES and _ the 
Arizona Assn. of Educational Secretaries. 
Phoenix. 

Apr. 24-27: Southeastern regional con- 
ference, NAEA. Charlotte, N.C. 

Apr. 24-28: 75th anniversary conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Miami Beach, Fla. 

Apr. 24:28: Southern dist. convention, 
AAHPER. Miami Beach, Fla. 

May 4-7: Southwest dist. 
AAHPER. Phoenix. 

May 22-27: 3rd nati. institute in gen- 
eral adult education for state directors 
of public-school adult education, spon- 
sored by NAPSAE. Harriman, N.Y. 

June 10-11: South Dakota regional 
workshop, sponsored by NAES. Rapid 
City. 

June 17-19: Convention, Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Assn., a region 
of UBEA. Denver. 

June 19-23: 24th annual natl. confer- 
ence, Natl. Assn. of Student Councils, 
NASSP. Janesville, Wis. 

June 26-July 1: Annual NEA conven- 
tion. Los Angeles. 

June 29: Joint meeting, NEA and 
NCTM. Los Angeles. 

July 4-8: Annual seminar, Natl. School 
Public Relations Assn. San Francisco. 

July 22-24: Annual convention, NAES. 
Durham, N.H. 

July 25-29: Arkansas Institute, spon- 
sored by NAES and the Arkansas Assn. 
of Educational Secretaries. Fayetteville. 

July 25-29: Institute for educational 
secretaries, sponsored by NAES and the 
Extension Div. of the Univ. of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Aug. 21-24: 20th summer 
NCTM. Salt Lake City. 


Ameri- 
Toronto, Can- 


convention, 


annual meeting, 


convention, 


meeting, 


# # 


A complete listing of NEA officers 
for 1959-60, of NEA _ publications 
which have been published since the 
May issue of the Journal went to press, 
and information concerning NEA de- 
partments will be carried in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Journal. 
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GRADING TABLES 


Complete system—gives daily, term, semester 
and academic averages at a glance. Developed 
by a teacher & used in one of New Orleans’ 
better private schools. Saves Time—insures Ac- 
curacy. In compact booklet form. For your copy 
send $1.25, name & address to 


TEACHERS’ GRADING TABLES 
1523 Hillary New Orleans 18, La. 
(Orders of 10 or more: $81.00 each) 





eeeeeeseveee seeeeereereeee 


COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
has prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. N, DENVER 10, COLORADO 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. N -9. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.Y. 16 


Best Book 
Contest 55 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% All types of 
manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure NE. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclu- 
sive circle tours: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries $1295 
a 40 days in Europe, 13 coun- 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 coun- 
tries with Greece 


All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices ine lude round-trip steamship pass- 
age; air passage also available. European trans- 
portation via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord 
steamers, Excellent hotels and meals, sightsee- 
ing, entertainment. Tours expertly conducted. 
Frequent departures from May through August. 


yf, anization 


P G. 50x 199. PG. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA omnes MINNESOTA — 





return. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


2” CAPITALS—180 letters and numbers od 


set; Red, Black, Green, Yellow 
. $1.00/set. 1%” MANUSCRIPT—240 

letters set; Red, Black, Green, Yellow, 

Blue, BMS .+6 « $1.00/set. Only one color 

and size per set. Other sizes a Re- 

—— two-sided plastic adhesive $1. 

re oe by mail or WRITE FOR PE REE 


SATISEACTION GUARANTEED 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept 209 
1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


( ) Enclosed is check or cash for $......... 
( ) Please send C.O.D. 
Underscore sets desired 


Blue, W 





to memorize these lines: 


T My early school days, we had 


This learned I from the shadow 

of a tree 

Which, to and fro, did sway 

against a wall: 

Our shadow-selves, our influence, 

may fall 

Where we can never be. 

I memorized the rhyme with 
more docility than conviction and 
promptly put it out of my mind. 
After all, how would any shadow- 
self of mine ever extend beyond 
our Missouri town? 

Until my last year in college my 
world continued to be bounded 
by Iowa on the north; Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee on the 
east; Arkansas on the south; and 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma 
on the west. 

Then when I was a senior, my 
Spanish professor, Senora’ de 
Prieto, up from Panama for that 
one year, extended my _ horizons. 
She helped me to understand, with 
a depth beyond textbook knowl- 
edge, that Missouri was not the 
whole world—even the United 
States wasn’t. 

Several years after graduation, 
back at the college for a visit, I 
expressed to the president my de- 
light and surprise at seeing on the 
campus that day so many foreign 
students. (This was before students 
from abroad had become a familiar 
sight at every college.) 

“That's your influence,” said the 
president. “When you were a 
senior, you told me that in Senora 
de Prieto you had your first oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted 
with someone from another coun- 
try. That made me realize how 
provincial this campus was, and I 
resolved that never again would 
one of our students reach his senior 
year without associating with peo- 
ple from other lands.” 

Into my mind came those lines 
unthought of since childhood: 
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“This learned I from the shadow 
of a tree... .” My influence had 
touched people from places where 
I myself could never be. 

Of course, it was obvious on 
second thought that the influence 
was really Senora de _ Prieto’s— 
transmitted by one of her former 
students. 


Warn Catharine Beecher estab- 
lished Milwaukee Female College 
in 1849, she set up a pioneering 
student-government plan. Although 
not notably successful, this inno- 
vation made an impression on a 
student, Frances E. Willard. 

As first dean of girls at North- 
western University in 1873, Miss 
Willard instituted a similar stu- 
dent program. Her plan attracted 
national attention, and Catharine 
Beecher—through Frances E. Wil- 
lard—gave impetus to a movement 
whose influence continues today. 


Asovt a century ago, on the 
first day of school, the ringleader 
in a small Indiana school drew, in 
his reader, caricatures of the new 
teacher. The boy was invited to re- 
main after school, and his gang 
waited outside to hear how he had 
vanquished this teacher as he had 
his predecessors. He emerged smil- 
ing, carrying a book. 

The teacher had said, “James, 
not every boy has your talent. 
Here’s a book. Take it home, read 
it, then draw for me the characters 
in the book as you see them.” 

This was the incident, the story 
goes, that first turned into con- 
structive channels the creativity of 
James Whitcomb Riley, who had 
been, the neighbors were con- 
vinced, headed for “some bad 
end.” 

Years later, when Riley was a 
well-loved poet, an elevator boy 
confided timidly to him that he too 
wrote poems. Riley asked to see 
some, liked what he saw, and gave 
Paul Laurence Dunbar encourage- 


ment that marked a turning point 
in his life. 

Through two poets, one obscure 
teacher’s influence extended fur- 
ther than he dreamed it would. 


Tuner quarters of a century ago, 
a frightened boy from rural South 
Carolina entered school in New 
York City. The welcoming friend- 
liness of his teacher, Katherine 
Devereux Blake, and her continu- 
ing interest touched Bernard 
Baruch so deeply that he later said 
of her in public tribute, “From 
that first day she was smoothing 
my way, encouraging me in my 
studies, and holding up to me the 
precepts which I should follow. 
She stimulated her pupils to do 
their best work.” 


In accepting a Golden Key 
award a few years ago, General 
Maxwell Taylor said of Clifford 
Nowlin, who had been his high- 
school teacher: “He has helped to 
shape the careers of thousands of 
students. I for one would not be 
here tonight in the uniform of the 
Chief of Staff but for the help of 
many public-school teachers, of 
whom Mr. Nowlin is a shining ex- 
ample.” 

When President Lee DuBridge 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology presented the 1959 Golden 
Key award to O. H. Smith, the col- 
lege professor who inspired him to 
become a scientist, he said, “Hun- 
dreds of your students would give 
their eyeteeth to be in my position 
tonight, to salute you as a great 
teacher.” 


Ano now a new school year 
starts. Who can guess what your 
own influence will be during the 
months to come—and on and on 
for generations? “This learned I 
from the shadow of a tree. . . .” 


Wpildred Lk Fomnty 
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